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GENERAL DI CESNOLA’S COMMITTEE. 


THE Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
have at length begun an investigation of the charges 
made in THE ART AMATEUR by Mr. Gaston L. Feuar- 


dent that improper repairs and restorations of objects. 


have been made in the Cesnola collection of Cypriote 
antiquities. It is to be regretted, however, reason has 
been given for complaint, that while General di Cesnola, 
the accused—who is himself Director, Secretary, and a 
Trustee of the Museum—has personal friends on the 
committee, and moreover is in a measure fortified by 
his very position in the Museum, Mr. Feuardent, who 
brings the charges, has not been allowed to nominate a 
single member of the jury. The committee consists 
of President F. A. P. Barnard, of Columbia College ; 
President Charles P. Daly, of the American Geographi- 
cal Society ; President Roswell D. Hitchcock, of the 
Union Theological Seminary , Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, and 
Mr. W. C. Prime. These are all distinguished gentle- 
men, but it strikes us that the distinction which is theirs 
in every case lies in a different direction from that 
which should peculiarly qualify them to decide on the 
case in point. Mr. Feuardent modestly asks to ‘* be 
permitted to name one member of the committee, who 
shall be known to the other party of the controversy in 
question as possessing the amount of archzological 
knowledge required to decide upon rather delicate 
and abstruse questions relating to the forms of ancient 
art.’’ He is informed that this cannot be allowed. He 
says that he -is willing to offer as his nominee even 
one of the Board of Trustees. President Barnard re- 
plies that this request is not one proper to be proffered 
to the committee or considered by them, since they had 
nothing to do with their own appointment. This may 
be true ; but the fact that the Trustees of the Museum 
have put them in the position which justifies them to 
make such a reply to a very reasonable request can 
hardly inspire the public with the belief that the trus- 
tees desire the fullest investigation in the case. 


Under these circumstances, we are not surprised that 


Mr. Feuardent declines to appear before the commit- 
tee. Inacommunication to President Barnard he says : 
**] have some reputation at stake in the settlement of 
the matter in dispute, otherwise I presume that your 
committee would not have thought it necessary to in- 
vestigate my charges. With the utmost respect for the 
character and attainments of the gentlemen who have 
been selected at the instance of one of the parties interest- 
ed (the italics are our own.—Ed.), I must persist in re- 
spectfully declining to recognize the finality of an in- 
vestigation to which my direct participation would lend 
a degree of authority which, it seems to me, public 
opinion cannot recognize. I must therefore content 
myself with reiterating the statements made by me and 
published in THE ART AMATEUR for August ; The 
World of August 1st ; The Times of August 6th ; The 
Herald, August 31st, and THE ART AMATEUR for 
September and October.”’ 

It seems to us that Mr. Feuardent, in taking this 
position, is clearly in the right. We have more than 
once reminded the Trustees that nothing but a fairly 
constituted tribunal to try this case would satisfy the 
public, and it is difficult to conceive of any reasonable 
excuse for their ignoring deliberately Mr. Feuardent’s 
right of representation in the committee. They are in 
a great measure responsible for the acts of their Direc- 
tor and fellow Trustee. They are therefore on trial as 
well as he is, and they oWe it to themselves, as well as 
to Mr. Feuardent, to see that no reasonable request of 
that gentleman, looking to the furtherance of truth— 
the presumed object in view—be denied to him. 





“ PICTURESQUE CANADA.” 





AN art-publication of importance is about to appear 
in Canada—the next enterprise in point of time and 
merit to ‘‘ Picturesque America.’’ The forthcoming 
work is to be called ‘* Picturesque Canada,’’ and will 
soon commence to issue from the Art Publication Soci- 
ety of Toronto. It will be completed in thirty-six parts, 
and will include such subjects as the wild scenery of the 
Dominion, the old-world-looking architecture and forti- 
fications of the cities, social life among the French 
population, etc. The art department will be found to 
bring out the unsuspected strength of native talent in 
Canada. President L. R. O’Brien, of the Toronto 


Academy of Art, will superintend and assist with the 
figure-pictures ; Mr. Perré, a landscape artist, of To- 


ronto; Mr. Napoleon Bourassa, an architect and 
painter, of Toronto, with Messrs. Edson and Raphael, 
of Montreal, will help in the embellishment. An aux- 
iliary from Philadelphia has been sought in the person 
of Mr. Frederick B. Schell, whose experience on similar 
serial works dates from ‘‘ A Century After,’’ a Centen- 
nial art-publication highly appreciated by experts but 
forgotten by the book buyer. On the occasion of the 
recent visit of Mr. Schell to Quebec to advise with his 
Canadian allies, the reception by the present viceroy 
was most kindly and agreeable. Lord Lorne was first 
descried looking over the ramparts of the citadel of 
Quebec, and on perceiving below Mr. Belden, the head 
of the publication company, immediately told this gen- 
tleman to *‘ come up and bring his friend.’”” The Gov- 
ernor-General was looking out at the time for the arri- 
val of Admiral McClintock, a naval notable who has 
made three or four polar voyages, and who was then 
momently expected in his ship, the Northampton. On 
seeing the artistic visitors he temporarily gave up his 
outlook, and descended with them into the old quarters 
of the city of Quebec, pointing out the picturesque 
nooks and bits—with which he was thoroughly familiar 
-—as well as any painter could do, and proceeding 
speedily to walk the party off their legs with all the en- 
durance of an athlete. Subsequently, at the ball given 
to the visiting admiral, Lord Lorne appeared in the 
distinction of the plainest evening dress—only desig- 
nating his office with the ribbon and star—among his 
aides, whose court costume inevitably suggested to the 
untutored American mind the “‘ togs’’ of liveried foot- 
men. Afterward at a breakfast at Rideau Hall, and in 
explaining the toboggan slides, the Viceroy was similarly 
genial, unpretending, indefatigable, and athletic. The 
Canadian artists and their American coadjutor have 
already laid out all the subjects for illustration, of which 
the Dominion yields only an embarrassment of riches. 
Readers in the United States will hail with peculiar in- 
terest this illustrated report of a new and unsuspected 
wealth of natural beauties adjacent to their own land ; 
no systematic illustration of any of the noble countries 
neighboring to our own, in the New World, has been 
undertaken heretofore. The Philadelphia ally called in 
by the Canada artists, Mr. Frederick B. Schell, is 
known by occasional exhibits in aquarelle at the dis- 
plays of our Water-Color Society ; at the last one, for in- 
stance, his whole contribution of four pictures was 
bought on the first day by the Rev. Mr. Beecher. He is 
also known besides as one of the illustrators in the new 
serial Longfellow, and remembered as the chief designer 
in the Centennial work already mentioned. But the 
curiosity will be, after all, for the efforts of the Cana- 
dian projectors of this novel work ; it will be desirable 
to know the precise art-standing of Canada, now filling 
with academies, museums, and loan-exhibitions. The 
Governor-General is greatly and minutely interested in 
every step of the enterprise, and it is probable that 
sketches by the Princess Louise will be included. The 
literary department will be under the care of President 
Grant, of Kingston College. ° 


SALE OF THE MAYNARD COLLECTION. 





WITH special pleasure the writer visited, in happy 
days now past, the charming Boston collection of the late 
Harrison E. Maynard. After his lamented death the 
rich gallery of fine works left in the possession of his 
widow was one of the lions of St. Botolph’s town. 
The magnificent Tissot in the parlor (‘‘ Faust and Mar- 
guerite ’’), the beautiful Couturier on the stair-landing, 
like a Bouguereau without his faults (‘‘ The Harvesters’ 
Repast ’’), the superb ‘‘ Coast View’ of Troyon, and 
the abundance of most poetical works by our own In- 
ness, covering the whole range of his rare talent, form- 
ed a most dazzling coruscation. Of Inness, Mrs. May- 
nard has been the special patron, doing much to create 
that admirable and original genius. It is mortifying 
to find that one of the finest of the works of Inness, 
** The Coming Storm,”* brought but $130 at the sale on 
December toth, in this city. This auction, almost 
forced upon the relict of the collector by the altered cir- 
cumstances of her life, while it was a matter of regret 
to many of her friends, formed one of those genuine, 
legitimate, untampered-with sales that the public like. 
The prices, however, were not extravagant. When 
the best pictures at an auction go to dealers, it is fair to 
conclude that the profits are small. Thus Knoedler 
bought Bouguereau’s ‘‘ The Oranges ’’ for $5000; Mr. 
Moore, Hart’s ‘* Adirondacks,’’ for $410; Mr. Lan- 


thier, Ziem’s ‘‘ Venice,’’ for $730; Mr. Avery, Diaz’s 
‘* Bathers,’’ for $330; Mr. Lanthier, Corot’s large 
** Landscape,’’ for $1500 ; Mr. Schaus, Daubigny’s 
** Morning,’’ for $600 ; Mr. Knoedler, Dupré’s ** Early 
Morning,”’ for $750, and Mr. Schaus, Meyer von Bre- 
men’s ‘‘ Coming from the Well,’’ for $1475. The gem 
of the collection, Tissot’s exquisite garden scene, repre- 
senting the courtship of Goethe’s Marguerite, went for 
$2500 to Mr. Angelo L. Meyers, a millionnaire of New 
York, who is rapidly rising in consideration as a col- 
lector at once liberal and fastidious; he also bought 
the superb Troyon, *‘ The Coast View,’’ for $7450, the 
highest price obtained; Brion’s ‘* Funeral,’’ for 
$1475; Schreyer’s ‘* Wallachian Team,’’ for $2150; 
Diaz’s ‘* Fagot Gatherer,"’ for $1185 ; and E. Frére’s 
‘‘ Blind Mendicant,”’ for $1275. The very agreeable 
group by Couturier, in his old, ante-poultry-painting 
style, representing ‘‘ The Repast of the Harvesters,” 
went at $650, a very great bargain, like many others. 
Seldom have we known a private collection, got together 
with good taste, and without the slightest taint of a 
speculating spirit, go to the public on such advanta- 
geous terms to the latter. The net result was $49,270 
for ninety-six pictures. 





HOLIDAY PREMIUMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





IT gives us pleasure to announce that we have 
bought from the famous house of Tiffany & Co. the 
control of the entire edition of what we believe to be the 
most artistic set of menu cards that has been produced 
in this country. Each set consists of eight original de- 
signs made especially for the purpose by Mr. White- 
house, the head of the stationery department, and the 
printing has been done under his personal supervision. 
As no less than seventeen different colors and tints are 
used in the decoration of the cards, and as each has re- 
quired a separate printing, it is easy to see that the exe- 
cution of such a job must have occupied much time 
and have called for the employment of extraordinary 
skill, The result certainly justifies the pains. Every 
printing shows a perfect register, and the combinations 
of color produce an admirable effect. 

The motives of the designs are Japanese. To at- 
tempt to describe the decoration of each card in deta® 
would occupy more space than we can devote to the 
subject, and would, after all, convey an inadequate idea 
of their appearance. They abound with quaint con- 
ceits and bits of composition, introducing birds, flow- 
ers, and fishes which will delight the hearts of amateur 
silk or china painters and art needléwork designers. 

We propose to divide each set into two sets, each 
complete in itself, and shall present one set of four 
cards to every subscriber, new or old, whose annual 
cash subscription shall be received either directly or 
through an agent prior to February the first. The 
money value of the full set of eight cards, according to 
the original price fixed by Messrs. Tiffany & Co., is five 
dollars—the same as that of our original premium etch- 
ing by Mr. Volkmar announced in our last issue. We 
offer to every subscriber who sends us direct one extra 
subscription at four dollars, either the etching or the full 
set of eight menu cards, and to every subscriber who 
sends two subscriptions and seven dollars (i.e., club 
rates) we will send both the etching and the full set of 
menu cards. 

Having made this very business-like announcement, 
we cannot refrain from expressing the hope that a mul- 
titude of subscribers, new and old, will receive these 
beautiful menu cards in time to use them for their holi- 
day dinners, and 

** May good digestion wait on appetite.” 





SOME OF OUR JLLUSTRATIONS. 





OuR illustrations in the present number, we think, 
may be found worthy of more than passing considera- 
tion, no less for the variety of methods employed for 
their production than for their merits in drawing and 
design. Almost every kind of illustration suitable for 
relief printing is shown. We have the simple fac-simile 
reproduction of pen-and-ink drawings (on invitation 
cards, by members of the Salmagundi Club, to their re- 
ception at Sarony’s gallery preliminary to the annual 
exhibition), and combined effects of ink, crayon, and 
Chinese white on specially prepared paper, by Mr. Ca- 
mille Piton in his drawing of Mlle. Bernhardt’s sculp- 
ture on the front page, and his drawing with lithographic 
effect after one of Solon’s masterpieces in pite-sur-pate, 
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To these are contrasted the woodcuts on pages 30 and 
31, by the famous Dalziel Brothers, from ‘* Picturesque 
Tours in Picturesque Lands,’’ and Daiziel’s ‘* Bible Gal- 
lery,’’ respectively, imported through the London pub- 
lishers by Messrs. Scribner & Welford. Mr. George R. 
Halm, in his clever Kettledrum Cards, which present 
some familiar Mother Goose rhymes with quite a new 
application, are simple pen-and-ink drawings with a 
‘tint ’’ ground, differing somewhat from Mr. Piton’s 
flower designs for china painting in ovr extra supple- 
ment. Chinese white is effectively employed in con- 
junction with the “‘ tint ’’ to give the pupil a hint as to 
the proper direction of the brush in laying on his color. 





FORTUNY’S “FANTASIA.” 

AT the establishment of Messrs. Knoedler, in this 
city, there has been received one of the capital and chief 
works of Fortuny—the “‘ Fantasia,’’ a subject belonging 
to the early part of the artist’s career, and mentioned in 
his ‘‘ Life,’’ by the Baron Davilliers. Algeria has 
given our language two or three words, such as “ raz- 
zia,’’ ‘‘ zouave,’’ and in its present sense, “' fantasia.”’ 
The fantasia is a game played by mounted horsemen, a 
sort of sham fight in honor of the distinguished guest 
they may be entertaining or escorting. It is performed 
by the riders meeting each other at full gallop, pausing, 
and shooting under the horses’ bodies of the opposite 
party ; then, wheeling, dashing off to a distance, and 
meeting again with the same shock and “‘ talking of the 
powder,”’ as they call it. Fortuny, in representing such 
a scene, had a splendid chance to depict horses in mo- 
tion, and excited Spahis. But the picture is an early 
one, the artist’s touch is still a little timid and conven- 
tional; his scattering horses, distributed minutely 
about a plain, are more like the scrupulous and neat 
horses of Detaille than like the romantic thundering 
horses of Regnault. The landscape, especially the dis- 
tant hill and sky to the left, is painted with a great 
deal of quiet power, and with some prediction of that 
skilful contrast of values which makes the daylight seem 
to burn so hotly in many of his later pictures. The 
whole effect of the canvas, fora Fortuny, is disappoint- 
ing. He is still too near the traditions of Overbeck— 
one of whose pupils was his first instructor—to make a 
bold dash for the splendor and audacity he afterward 
attained. We see a hilly landscape and an enclosed 
plain, rather soberly sprinkled with little mounted fig- 
ures, half Jost against the groundwork. The passion 
and energy proper to these figures is only seen on mi- 
nute inspection with a lens—it does not force itself on 
the eye as the master-motive of artfully relieved and 
conspicuous’ foreground groups. But as one of the 
Fortuny landmarks, an event in his biography, the pic- 
ture is important, and it is pleasant to know that it will 
be retained in America. Messrs. Knoedler, as the rep- 
resentatives of Goupil, received this season some other 
notable works. A large woodland scene by Diaz, with 
velvety lights *‘ flatted’’ (as tie decorators say) over 
the tree-trunks, and a small Corot (among several of 
his larger subjects) showing his country village of the 
Ville d’Avray, through a lacework of intersecting 
branches—as well as another immense Corot, bright 
with sunset—are conspicuous in the co!lection. 
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IEWED as a whole, the paint- 
ings at the opening art exhibi- 
tion of the Lotos Club were 
not of striking merit, although 
there were some excellent 
canvases. George H. Story's 
large interior, “‘ Library at 
Winyah Park,’’ was exhibited 
for the first time, and attracted 

much favorable comment. ‘“‘ Interior of Arreton 





Church, Isle of Wight,”” by J. F. Cropsey, is solidly 
Among the landscapes 


painted and admirable in color. 





were a charming meadow scene, by Casilear, a good 
view on Lake Maggiore by H. A. Ferguson, and 
** Morning on the Upper Saranac,’’ by C. H. Chapin, 
painted in his best manner. A capital river scene, called 
‘*An Anxious Moment,’’ by A. F. Tait, showed a 
sportsman in a canoe, in the act of discharging his rifle 
at a splendid deer. ‘*‘ The Old Story,’’ by Jerome 
Thompson—an impossible landscape with impossible 
figures—was much too bad to be exhibited, and the 
same may be said of a picture called *‘ Olivia’s Song,”’ 
by a painter whose name I do not remember. Bough- 
ton’s ‘‘ Farewell,’’ which has been engraved, Thomas 
Moran's *‘ Communipaw Flats,’’ and Louis C. Tiffany's 
** Market Day’’—all excellent pictures—are too old ac- 
quaintances to call for present comment. Among other 
contributors to the exhibition were Arthur Quartley, 
George H. Smillie, A. Bierstadt, Van Elten, W. L. 
Sontag, J. F. Church, Charles H. Miller, J. H. Beard, 
W. H. Beard, Constant Mayer, Hovenden, Bridgman, 
Shurtleff, David Johnson, Frank Waller, Lyman, 
Bricher, and Marston Ream. 


* 
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THE only European artist represented was the won- 
derful Heimmerdinger, whose ‘*‘ Dead Hare,’’ which 
attracted much attention at the National Academy Ex- 
hibition last year, and whose “ High Life ’’—a dead 
canary hanging to the cover of a cigar-box—were lent 
to the exhibition by Mr. Fechteler, of this city. 
gentleman, so far as I know, is the only person in this 
country who has imported any of Heimmerdinger’s 
paintings. I understand, however, that Mr. S. P. 
Avery intends to bring some over next summer. They 
are certainly the perfection of imitative art. The cigar- 
box cover in the picture referred to is so natural that 
one visitor at the exhibition would not be satisfied that 
it was counterfeited until, when he thought he was 
unobserved, he had stealthily touched the canvas with 
his finger. This painting, of course, is not of the highest 
kind of art, but it is evident by the admirable work on 
the bird itself that Heimmerdinger could well afford to 
dispense with his childish tricks if he were inclined to 
do so. He is, however, evidently a wag, and he 
amuses himself by putting his jokes on canvas. 


This 
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THOSE who have begun Sensier’s “‘ Life of Miilet’’ 
in Scribner’s Magazine may now—thanks to the enter- 
prise of James R. Osgood & Co., who have made 
some arrangement in the matter with the publishers of 
the magazine—find it complete, with illustrations and 
all, in book-form. With really wonderful rapidity the 
volume has been rushed through the press for the holi- 
days, and, suffering nothing by the haste, makes one of 
the most attractive and readable volumes of the season. 


* 
* 


SOME of the best of the Millet designs—including 
Cole’s engraving of ‘‘ The Sower,’’ and Heard’s cut 
of ‘‘ The Spaders ’’—appear in the Second Portfolio of 
Pictures from Scribner's Monthly and St. Nicholas. 
This portfolio is somewhat different in its make-up 
from the one issued last year by Scribner & Co., and 
it is considerably cheaper in price, being published at 
only five dollars. There are fifty pictures, all printed 
this time on separate loose sheets, some of them in deli- 
cate tints. They include two of the clever reproductions 
of Seymour Haden’s etchings by Jungling and Speer, 
Closson’s *‘ Young Russian Girl,’’ Blum’s drawings of 
Jefferson as ‘‘ Bob Acres,’’ Mrs. Gilbert as ‘‘ Mrs. 
Candour,’’ Cole’s Gladstone and Seymour Haden, and 
his ‘‘ Russian Nun,’’ *‘ Apollo and Marsyas,’’ Savon- 
arola, and many other gems of fine wood engraving and 
process reproduction, nearly all of which I have men 
tioned in this column in the course of the past year. 
On the whole, I think this second portfolio of proofs is 
better than the first. The examples are certainly more 
valuable in themselves, there being apparently no effort 
on the part of the publishers this time to draw atten- 
tion to experimental eccentricities in wood-engraving. 
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““WILL Sarah Bernhardt model the bust of Mr. 
Longfellow, or will she not ?’’ is a question that is agi- 
tating the country press a good deal. It was first an- 
nounced that the poet had consented to sit to her, and 
then it was reported that he had declined. The facts 
are that Mr. Longfellow actually agreed to be mod- 
elled by the fair sculptress, but his daughters subse- 
quently persuaded him to give up the idea, 





IT is surprising how many persons’ fortunes, besides 
her own, this wonderful little woman is instrumental 
in making. Like the fairy princess in the story-book, 
she drops pearls and rubies whenever she opens her 
mouth, and whenever she combs her hair the floor is 
strewn with diamonds. There seems to be hardly any 
limit to the schemes for profit associated with her 
name which have been launched since her arrival in 
this country. As for her photographs, Sarony is 
thousands of cards behind his orders for them, and is 
likely to continue so for some time. The photographs 
of her sculpture, particularly the *‘ Ophelia,’’ are excel- 
lent, and I hear they sell well. Those who suppose that 
her work in this direction is that of an ordinary ama- 
teur have only to look at this photograph, if they can- 
not see the original, to discover their error. The exhi- 
bition of her paintings and sculpture is even more suc- 
cessful in Boston than it was in New York, and, in con- 
junction with it, thousands of copies of the illustra- 
ted ‘‘ Catalogue and Souvenir,’’ centaining, among 
other pictures, eight of her own sketches, are bought 
eagerly at twenty-five cents a piece. 

a *« 

HER reception at Boston was voted a social as well 
as an artistic success, many of the ‘* best people ’’ of 
the Hub attending it, and being presented to her. She 
had been hard at work all the morning in the Studio 
Building, revarnishing her paintings, stopping in her 
work every now and then to give her autograph to this 
visitor or make a sketch for that visitor who happened 
to drop in. This she did invariably with the most per- 
fect good humor. 
her to let him keep the brush she had been using, 
which she laughingly consented to do, and added to the 
value of the gift by painting on the flat side of the han- 
dle a miniature of her ‘‘ Perroquets ’’ which hangs in 


An enthusiastic Frenchman begged 


the gallery. In the afternoon she was on hand again, 
to do the honors of the reception. For two mortal 
hours, nearly weighed down by heavy furs, she stood 
near the entry and received the compliments of her 
visitors, some of whom—the ladies particularly —were 
tediously effusive with their curious French, of which 
they delivered themselves with immense satisfaction. 
She hardly understood a word of it ; but, to judge from 
the interested expression of her face, you would have 
supposed that it was extremely entertaining to her. 
Among the newspaper men present—and they seemed 
legion—was Monsieur Soudan, whose letter in The Sun, 
in Bernhardt’s defence against her detractors, attract- 
ed much attention a few daysago. Mr. Thiebelin, of the 
staff of that journal, has been generally credited with 
the authorship of the article, the signature ‘‘ Soudan”’ 
it being supposed was one of his many noms de 
plume. But I can vouch that Soudan is a separate 
entity, and a very good-looking young Frenchman to 
He wears glasses and a very becoming single- 
frock-coat, which buttons with military 
all down the front. 


boot. 

breasted 

‘* frogs "’ 
« 

THE Salmagundi Sketch Club is becoming famous, 
as it well deserves to be ; for it contains an immeasura- 
ble amount of talent, which one of these days will as- 
sert itself in a way which will startle the world of art. 
Joseph Hatton, in a recent London (?) letter to The New 
York Times, says that one of the club’s black and 
white exhibitions in London ‘* would be a revelation to 
English artists.’’ He writes : 

‘I gathered from my interviews with the Salmagundians that 
neither socially nor financially does the American artist come 
near his brother of London. America seems to have no standard 
of judgment in regard to native merit. The American artist 
must leave his own country and make a name in London, Paris, 
or Rome before his own people believe in him. if Mr. Burns, 
who has all the artistic instincts for marine work that belong to 
our English Hook, should ever have the means and the courage 
to fix his residence in Europe, his American work will, within 
two years of his leaving home, go up Ioo per cent in market 
value,” 

« * « 

AT the forthcoming exhibition of the Salmagundi 
Club there promises to be the best collection of Amer- 
ican etchings ever got together at one time. Mr. Volk- 
mar, a member of the club, will send prints of the 
various states of the etching he has just completed for 
THE ArT AMATEUR. He says he considers it the best 
he has done. I think so, too, and to say that, all who 


know what good work he as done will admit is no 
slight praise. 4 


MONTEZUMA, 





Kuerican Bet Galleries. 
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SECOND NOTICE. 

NE is surprised, in running over 
in the mind the principal stars 
of the Walters gallery, at the 
wealth of pictures that have 
been accepted as wonders, and 
have been written about. Gal- 
lait’s ‘‘ Oubli des Douleurs,”’ 
Géroéme’s ‘‘ Duel after the Mas- 
querade,’’ De- 
Jaroche's float- 

ing ‘‘ Christian Martyr’’ and his mighty 

** Hemicycle,’’ Gleyre’s ‘* Illusions Per- 

dues,’’ even Vibert's ‘‘ Gulliver,’’ and 

Jalabert's ‘* Orpheus,’’ are pictures of 

literary interest, and Jending themselves 

to literary expression. See, for instance, 
how Sir Arthur Helps has made capital 
out of a painting we were considering 
in the last paper, the Gleyre ; he wants 
to make an effect of mystery, of glori- 
fication, of a female head 
floating by in the memory of a man, 
triumphant among the crowding phan- 
toms of his youth; and what will lend 
him such a lustrous spot of color for 
his palette as the Gleyre of the Luxem- 
bourg? Thus the dainty author de- 
velops its motive in his ‘* Friends in 

Council’’: ‘* There is a picture in Paris, 

at the palace of the Luxembourg, called 

“Les Illusions Perdues.’ A noble fig- 

ure of a man in the prime of life, or 

rather beyond the prime of life, when 
the leaf is just beginning to turn yellow 
at the edges, is sitting on a marble 
quay. His head leans forward, his 
arms fall down in utter dejection. It is 
sunset. A bark is putting off from the 
quay. And the bark is crowded with 
gay minstrels, happy children, and 
bright-eyed damsels. ‘ Youth the 
prow and pleasure at the helm.’ No- 
body regards him, the dejected man. 

Nor does he look at them. He has 

just glanced at them. ‘They are not, 

however, in his thoughts. But they A 

have brought back, in long array, what | 

Tennyson calls ‘ portions and parcels 

of the dreadful past.” It is to my mind 

one of the most affecting pictures I 

have ever seen, but that is not its par- 

ticular merit in my eyes. One of the 

girls in the centre of the boat, who is 

leaning her head upon her hand and 

looking upward, is the image of what 

my Alice was.’’ Thus does a clever and refined wri- 

ter, wanting to impress the loveliness of his heroine on 

the reader, seize a whole painted mythology, as_ it 
were, to form an ideal atmosphere for her. To stamp 
upon the memory of the public a glimpse or a reminis- 
cence of that great picture is to save himself many 
pages of description of his Alice. Nor is the literary 
man’s analysis of a world of art quite without discern- 
ment. It is a subtle fancy to make the man in the pic- 
ture really see mere humanities, and nothing more, 

“minstrels, children and damsels *’—while what he 

thinks he sees are seraphs, cupids and muses ; and tor 

the painter to have painted what the dreamer thinks he 
sees, the glorified company, not the real one. Again, 
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how the literary men have exulted in Géréme’s subject 
of the ‘‘ Masked Duel.’’ Its theme is literary in qual- 
itv, and to describe it is as interesting as to paraphrase 
one of Balzac’s stories ; the London hack quills liked 
to get hold of this picture, and write it up for The Sat- 
urday or The Atheneum, when it was exhibited at 
the French Gallery in London; they could take credit 
for all the artist's thinking and inventiveness, and save 
their own imaginative muscle. In this ‘‘ Duel,’’ and in 
the ‘‘ Diogenes,’’ the Walters gallery possesses two of 
the most sensational and impressive of Géréme’s pic- 
tures—two that arc safest from oblivion. The ‘’ Mas- 
queraders’ Duel ’’ shows a Parisian dressed:as a Pier- 
rot killed by another costumed as an Indian chief ; the 
muiderer walks off toward the modern carriages, sup- 
ported by an athletic Harlequin ; while a Doge of Ven- 
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cemented with sweat, of toil-worn costume and lonely 
landscape. Again, what could be more like a literary 
epigram than Couture’s ‘‘ Liberty in Chains?’’ If the 
Gallait is a ballad, and the Géréme a romance, this is a 
Juvenal-like satire. Fettered and pampered, wine- 
drugged and laurel-crowned, the poet of the Napoleonic 
dynasty sits in Roman guise ; is it Ovid, who was ban- 
ished for insulting the smooth and specious Augustus ? 
At any rate, the figure of the sad minstrel, whose harp 
lies idle by his hand, and whose limbs clank with fet- 
ters amid a palace feast as he looks down at a useless 
vase filled with gold, is most conducive to literary inven- 
tion ; an essayist could write chapters about it. 

A more strictly pictorial sentiment belongs to the 
subject by Jules Breton, ‘‘ The Close of the Day.”’ 
Two statuesque, strongly-built peasant-women, stand- 
ing in the empty arena of their toil, 
lean on their rakes and lean toward 
each other, as one imagines the statues 
of a cathedral leaning to whisper at 
night ; twilight closes upon the scenes 
of these Titanesses’ labors, and the 
severe granitic cast of their faces and 
the beauty of their strong limbs take 
an exquisite softness as the warmer 
color of evening begins to play in out- 
lines around the mighty masses of their 
flesh. Millet, the poet of the fields, 
has here a *‘ Peasant-Woman Breaking 
Flax,’’ done with his own antique wild 
treatment, and a masterpiece of his 
peculiar technic ; and a “‘ Potato Har- 
vest,’” a measureless landscape, where 
a rain of light, sifted from the edge of 
a rolling cloud, defines accent after ac- 
cent of a broad sad plain, stretching 
off endlessly, and peopled with the 
rows of patient diggers, while in front 
certain farmers’ wives follow up the 
gatherers, or hold the coarse sacks to 
be filled, each figure seeming to belong 
to the fruitful but grimy earth, like the 
gods that the witch of Endor saw com- 
ing out of the ground. 

Space is lacking in this article to do 
justice to the ‘‘ Hemicycle’’ and several 
other worthy pictures. 
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ice and Duke of Guise, still in their finery ‘* d’em- 
prunt,’’ bend over the wounded man in the cold Janu- 
ary snow ; the picture is a novel, a chapter out of some 
French Thackeray. The *‘ Diogenes,’’ a minute study 
of the real semblance of the great cynic, sitting in his 
wine-cask, surrounded by dogs even more literally 
cynical, and cleaning his Jantern to search for an honest 
man, is a reality so true, so convincing, so rounded and 
finished and chiselled, that the eye is assured Prome- 
theus never made men more mechanically perfect, more 
ready to live. The ‘‘ Oubli des Douleurs,’’ by the 


greatest living Belgian, described in the last article, is 
another painting that tells a tale, just as a piece of fine 
writing would do; tells a tale not merely in the inven- 
tion of the main incident, but in every detail of selec- 
tion, of color, of wasted cheek, of dusty feet, of hair 


BY A. F. BUNNER. 


ANOTHER of your leading New 
York artists has come to Boston, like 
La Farge, to make his first collective 
exhibition and general sale. Mr. Wal- 
ter Shirlaw has just concluded an ex- 
hibition here of over a hundred of 
his oil paintings and water-colors, embracing, on the 
one hand, his famous ‘* Bavarian Sheep-Shearing,”’ 
and, on the other, the crayon and color sketches for 
the grand scheme of a house decoration on which 
he has lately begun work. A comprehensive view 
has thus been obtained of the whole range of the 
young painter’s art-life, from its first triumph and the 
successes preliminary thereto to the richly productive 
period of the present. Everybody has been surprised 
at the effect, the “‘ total impression,’’ of the collection 
—nobody more than the painter himself. As he says, 
he has for the first time obtained a good look at himself 
and it may well be believed that he is satisfied with this 
pier-glass view of his commanding and sinewy stature. 
‘His clever drawing, his brave color, his talent for com- 
position, his graceful technique, have been duly appre- 











ciated, but in the midst of four walls covered with his 
paintings one caught for the first time the deep rich 
chord of his tone, and the elevated harmonies cf his 
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style. 
characteristic of this foremost painter of his generation 
in America. It is good that the reaction from the feeble 
artificialities and affectations of the influences so long 


dominating American art receives a conservative check 


Tone and style in great distinction are the best 


in the example of one of its leaders short of reaching 
mere brute strength, bald literalness and levelling con 
tempt of style. 
tile production and skilful composition of Shirlaw this 


Upon the sound technical merits, fer 


finishing grace sits peculiarly well, warning the smart- 
est of our revolutionary young painters that they shall 
not escape the demands honored by the elder masters 
for elevation of purpose and sweetness of effect in art. 
Besides obtaining this gratifying general view of his 
style, Shirlaw has sold about a dozen paintings from 
this exhibition. 

Winslow Homer follows him next in coming to Bos- 
ton with 
Bunce. 


a collection, and after him comes W. G. 
Mr. Homer has brought over a hundred of his 
water colors and drawings made during last summer at 
Gloucester and Marblehead. As they cannot he hung 
till the middle of this week, Iam not able to give any 
description of them till my next. 
make any exhaustive collection and exhibition at once, 
but will present his glowing canvases by twos and 
threes. But it all amounts to the same. Your best 
artists come to Boston to get a “fair show.’’ A 
wealthy and cultivated buying public awaits them here, 
and the best art-dealers, whose standards are quite as 
high as those of the best in New York, do not find it 
necessary, while exhibiting and selling the standard 
French, Dutch and German painters, to treat Ameri- 
can art and artists with undisguised contempt and 
neglect. Itis a more real grievance than our artists 
commonly complain of that there is no first-class shop 
in New York where their works are received and fairly 
treated, that is, exposed on an equality with works no 
better, if as good, of foreign production. 

The handsomely-engraved cards of invitation to 
the exhibition of the works of J. Rollin Tilton, of 
Rome, in “‘ private view,’’ have gathered, by judi- 
cious distribution among the aristocracy of this 
ancient town, an appropriate -crowd of ancient and 


Mr. Bunce is not to 
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‘“cognoscenti’’ to puzzle over the flat 
which this 


honorable 
and patient but 


faded 
] 


not o’er-modest plodder in the manufacture of bird's- 


paintings with 


eye-view maps makes his periodical peddling tours. 


Our upper-crust of ** culture’ are, with all their pre- 


+} 


tensions to esthetic taste, simply insensible to the best 


modern and contemporary art. They profess intens« 
admiration for old masters, and can give you the chro 
nological order and registered marks of the Italian ar 

the 


Flemish schools, discourse learnedly of Renais- 


sance, ‘* chiaroscuro,’ Ruskin,and whatever else can be 
crammed into their overloaded and dyspeptically torpid 
intellects from books. But they have little real vital 
love for art pure and simple. Many of them have trav- 


elled to Rome, Greece, and Egypt, and crucified them- 


selves at every step with culture. They have missed, 
of course, all the true characteristic Spirit and flavor 
of the countries they have seen, or rather have not 
seen, and have only retained a memorized list of nota- 


bilia carefully and precisely catalogued so as to be 
readily paraded to minister to their pride of culture on 


f course art 


occasion. Such pedants o 
delighted beyond measure with Tilton’s 
colored maps and diagrams of the great 
centres of history and art, about which 
pedagogy and book-learned talk on art 
objects can be sure of so many things. 
As you have had this peripatetic collec- 
New York, I will 


spare you even the enumeration of the 


tion so recently in 


Wit}, swelling list of great historical places 

Sth ut upon which Mr. J. Rollin Tilton has 
h, 4 . . : . 7 

17. so painstakingly and faithfully and so 


all unconsciously painted out his won- 


drous littleness. But it is worth while to 


call attention to his “literary bureau™ 
and the audacity and ability with which it goes about 
its work. <A local paper has promptly burst forth with 
one of those amazing panegyrics which make art ama- 
teurs rub their eyes and pinch themselves to see if they 
are awake, when they come to stand before these mar- 
vellously bewritten paintings. This critique ought to 
be framed and hung in the place of the dull pictures 
which it so gloriously transfigures. Let the hard-work 
ing penny-a-liner have the credit for the great art which 
he describes out of his own fervid aspirations, but which 
Mr. Tilton does not illustrate. 

“A subtle spirit of materialism,”’ he ‘ creeps 


} 
I 


Says, 


into studios as well as churches, and the heathenis 
agnosticism latent in much of our intellectual and ethi- 
cal development is quietly and steadily putting out the 

1 
and 


fires of our esthetic life. The shimmer of silks 


satins, the realistic rendition of surfaces and textures 
and stuffs and jewellers’ ware and curios, the exploits 
and finesse and dexterities of 
the studios, all that is astonish- 
ing and unique in_ technical 
skill, have come to be more im- 
pressive than dignity of theme 
or quality and marrow of con- 
ception. We are become rhe- 
toricians in love with our own 
mannerisms and ‘nuances’ of 


expression, and we are no 
longer philosophers or thinkers 
shaped by the vigor and energy 
of our beliefs. In painting, the 
obscure and unintelligible, the 
coarsely hinted, the insolence of 
slovenly idioms, all hasten de- 
terioration ; so that refinement, 
dignity, and honest truth-telling 
are pushed aside by swagger 
and dash and loudness.’ Mr. 
Tilton (he goes on) sets out 
that 


story must be worth the telling, 


with the conviction the 
and that “‘ great art has no con- 
gruity with trivialities—not the 
world of light, color, and form An, 
alone, but the world of races 
and human histories.’” The 
range of subjects in the six 
chief landscapes is a sequence 
(the ‘‘literary man’’ observes) 
‘of profoundest ethnic as well 
as epic import.’’ Mr. Tilton’s manner, he finds, ** is 
too subtle for the ordinary modes of analysis. He 
eludes classification, and his works must be treated as 
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growths rather than constructions. Chiaroscuro en- 


wraps his landscape like an atmosphere. His textures 


cannot be unravelled, so close is the finish. His color 
lies along the surfaces, as it does upon rose-leaves, an 
expression of esoteric life and beauty.’’ We can almost 
afford to forgive Mr. Tilton his pictures for ** keeping 


t poet ’’ who can work such miracies, not only of apol 


ogy, but of apotheosis, for them, and transmute their 
very vices and commonplace deficiencies into beauty, 


and 


charm, vreatness. 

Miss Susan Hale Miss 
exhibition at the 
the latter of 


Hale is a member of that family of Hales which 


Helen M. Knowlton 
Art Club, the former of 


and 
unite In an 
her water-colors, her charcoal studies 
Miss 
has been distinguished in literature, journalism, politics, 
least. 


strength of handling, a confidence, 


and art for two generations a Her water-colors 


have a masculine 


ease, and dash that atone for a considerable deficiency 


in point of nicety. The selection of point of view and 


icturesque elements in her landscape sketches is 
l 


knowing, effective, and artistic. But her range of color 


appears very limited, and the prevalence of 


grays, 


browns, and leaden blues makes her work lack sweet 


ness and variety. Miss Knowlton is Hunt's Boswell 
in the Talks on Art’’ that have made so much talk. 
These charcoal sketches prove that she well under- 


stood and sympathized with the master whose lightest 


words she treasured and set down with such faithful, if 


not always judicious, fulness. Her free-hand strokes 
and ** smooches '’ of charcoal go right to the marrow 
of the scene, and the sentiment she would convey. 


Miles of level distance are stuck in with a single scratch, 


the vistas of a wood interior lighted up with a rub or 
two, the characters of different trees indicated in the 
few controlling lines of careful drawing. In “** inten- 
tions,’’ such as these charcoal memoranda ought to be 


considered, the ‘* intentionists,’’ of whom Miss Knowl- 


ton is the head, are clever and delightful. If they 
would be content to do intentions, or rather if the 
public were wise enough to be content with their *‘ in- 


tentions,”’ all would be happier. 


But, speaking of water-colors, the most marvellous 
worker in the thin, transparent kind of water-color is 
Edward D. Boit, 


works here as preliminary to 


a collection of his 
Good 


of Europe say that he is 


exhibiting 


a sale by 


now 
auction. 


know the schools 


judges who 
unexcelled by anybody that works or ever worked, in 
well believe it. 


] 
colors 


that style. I can To me the blotting 


on of the clean in the accurate lines required to 


delineate the roofs of a thickly crowded village, for in- 


the belfries and towers of a distant city, or 


Stance, or 


the lines of shipping crowding a canal or city water- 


front, seems nothing short of magic, “* prestidigita- 


tion’’ so clean, so brilliant, so quick, sure, effective, 
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that everything strikes the eye with the force of actual 
objects out of doors. Besides this mechanical expert- 
ness, which I must believe unexcelled, Boit has an ar- 
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tist’s eye and instinct for subjects and composition, and 
he gives us the quaintest and loveliest nooks and cor- 
ners of old European cities and hamlets, and some- 
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times a whole city in the suggestions conveyed by a 
blot or two. 
where Rome was spread out thus beyond the Cam- 
pagna with the dome of St. Peter’s perfectly outlined 
with a single apparently hap-hazard drop of his fluid 
color, yet distinct and ethereal as the atmosphere would 
make it. The subtlest effects of light and atmosphere 
are caught apparently with the utmost ease by this 
artist. Boit is a Boston boy, but has lived abroad 
many years. Frederick Crowninshield, of the Art Mu- 
seum school, and Ernest Longfellow unite with him in 
this exhibition and sale. Mr. Crowninshield evinces 
great refinement of color sense, and a skill in dealing 
with the difficulties and niceties of water-color only less 
than Boit’s. 

One of the sensations of the day here is the exhibition 
of John G. Carter, the late William M. Hunt’s studio 
assistant, who has presumed to “carry on’’ some of 
Hunt's sketches. Only one of the pictures in this exhibi- 
tion, however, has been thus “‘ carried on.’’ All the rest 
Mr. Carter claims as wholly his own, and no little of 
the artist’s sensibility they attest, too, especially in the 
clouds and skies. But it is evident enough that Mr. 
Carter is unable tg carry on his own sketches to the 
point of being consistent pictures—let alone Hunt's. 

GRETA. 
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MODERN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


WE have already quoted liberally from Mr. Holman 
Hunt’s paper read before the Society of Arts on the 
former and present systems of obtaining artists’ mate- 
rials. The following is the substance of his remarks on 
the materials used by Hogarth and his successors : 

The resuscitation of painting which came in George 
I].’s time—mainly by the clear-mindedness of the great 
Hogarth—did not awaken any thought of the need of 
the old cunning in preparation of materials, for the 
means had been provided to save painters from some 
of the labor which, before, it was their duty and their 
pride to undertake in their workshops. The gain was 
palpable, the loss not immediately so. Sir G. Kneller 
had set up his old servant as artist colorman in 
London. He was (so history says) the first of the 
kind. The change in system did not, however, de- 
pend upon-this mere accident. It was probably ef- 
fected slowly. The suppliers of raw materials must 
have undertaken to get these made up, to grind the col- 
ors, to provide the frameworks, the stretchers, to pre- 
pare and strain the canvases, and to make up the 


TH 
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brushes. It was, even then, with the increasing taxes 
of modern life, an inevitable alteration. as is proved by 
the fact that it was made in other countries as much as 
in England. 

At first, however, this delegation of the mechanical 
work to another person did not lead the artist utterly to 
abdicate his own authority; for knowledge of, and 
preference for, certain systems still remained with the 
painter, and the colorman would, therefore, have re- 
ceived the traditions of the painter’s workshop from 
each and all members of the profession, and carried 
out instructions as the artists’ servants would have 
done earlier. The special secrets were handed to the 
tradesman very much as the prescriptions of a physician 
are confided to a chemist. Each painter must have 
given exact directions as to his favorite manner of pre- 
paring a ground, of his mode of clarifying oils, of ripen- 
ing these, of making varnishes. He must have insisted 
on the due degree of levigation of coarse colors, and 
intimated his choice of oils with which the different 
colors should be ground ; and, if compound tints were 
prepared, these—it is still traceable—received the names 
of the artists who first ordered them. 

Indeed, no great difference was made in the degree 
of control exercised by the painter under this new sys- 
tem until the generation which had begun their careers 
while pupils, as practical artist-colormen to their mas- 
ters, had died out. Then traditions remained as curi- 
osities, retained always longer and more accurately 
when the sons followed the fathers in the art, and, of 
course, at times made tangible knowledge—instead of 
mere verbal wonders—when in what were considered 
idle moments, an eccentric practitioner made experi- 
ment of some almost incredible tradition of ancient 
practice. A fewsuch traditions I myself, when a boy, 
received in the teaching of a painter who was an art 
descendant of Sir Joshua Reynolds (these were of ve- 
hicles other than the mixture of drying oil aad mastic 
varnish then universally in use; one was wax, the 
other a curious combination of water beaten with lin- 
seed oil into a jelly ; many better legends, well worth 
examination, may still be in the minds of elder mem- 
bers of the profession), but the real skill of the work- 
shop was handed over to the tradesman, and all practi- 
cal knowledge held by the painter, of the means by 
which the canvas and the colors were got ready to take 
their places in the studio, was doomed before modern 
European schools began. 

At first the colormen 
must have had many 
reasons to respect and 
to satisfy the knowledge 
of the painters. Al- 
though Hogarth inher- 
ited not the science and 
ability to do his own 
mechanical work, he 
received materials from 
tradesmen who had not 
made new inventions, 
either for good or for 
bad, but who worked 
directions of 
painters who had 
watched the canvases 
of their masters, and 
had heard from them 
the result of their own 
teachings and observa- 
tions—going back, 
through generations, to 
the root of art. While 
nothing had been add- 
ed, however, something 
had been lost; for the 
tempera ground had 
disappeared, which was 
the delight of the Flor- 
entines and Venetians 
when painting pictures 
that have best retained 
their purity. 

All the last century 
English pictures seem 
to have been painted on 
grounds prepared, as 
now, with white lead over a coat of size. Vasari recom- 
mends such, and the safety of his works disproves a con- 
temporary declaration that they were not sound. The 
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want of brilliancy in his productions is due, perhaps, only 
to the fact that the grounds were dark in tone, and the 
use of much umber with the white may also be the main 
reason that no Georgian pictures vie in vividness with 
those painted three centuries earlier ; pure white lead 
as a ground is, perhaps, worthy of comparison with 
gesso, but it has not so long and certain a testimony to 
recommend it, and a proved advantage four centuries 
old should not be lost. The main principle of painting, 
too, was a very different one from that which had gain- 
ed such favor throughout Europe, for varnish painting 
was almost, if not quite, lost; it required a familiar 
knowledge of each color, and this had gone. 

To use colors with oil alone for very simple aims may 
have its recommendations, but no strong or bright 
colors can be thus retained. Where design alone. or 
the merest suggestiveness of treatment, is the object, 
perfectly purified and well ripened oil may be a good 
vehicle. I think we can safely adduce most of Mor- 
land’s characteristic works as fair examples of the kind 
of texture, quality, and effect oil alone will produce. 
Hogarth’s are, I think, painted with the better preserv- 
ative, thickened oil, or oil and mastic varnish mixed, 
which, in fact, makes mastic an oi] varnish diluted with 
turpentine. As a spirit varnish it is often most mis- 
chievous. 

The earliest pictures by Sir J. Reynolds are painted, 
apparently, simply with oil, and although the color is 
of the most modest character, and the painting alto- 
gether without indication of that love of impasto and 
richness which his maturer pictures have, they are in 
such beautiful order that one is tempted to wish that he 
had never gone farther a-field and fared worse, as he 
did to our great misfortune—so terribly that in many 
cases the sight of the original of a subject dear to us 
from familiar prints is a source of pain. He used as- 
phaltum because he had had good evidence that the 
Venetians adopted it safely, but he had not had experi- 
ments of generations to show him the course of safety 
with this and other luscious compounds, and it is owing 
to this, alas! that many of his pictures are now only 
ruins, 

Gainsborough painted with color and medium. much 
diluted with turpentine ; the vehicle was evidently made 
with a large proportion of mastic varnish. The color 
has been well preserved in all cases where much clean- 
ing has not scarified the delicate surface. The thin- 
ness of the paint has prevented extensive cracking. 
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Had the result. however, been a perfectly durable one, 
notwithstanding great beauty, the effect is too like that 
of water-color to be quite satisfactory in large paintings, 









































































Wilson's pictures always seem to have been painted 
in a simple manner. Asphaltum, with its slimy sur- 


face, 1 cannot remember in any of his paintings, and 
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its absence alone would greatly account for his success 
n escaping cracking. Turner's early pictures were 
painted much like Wilson's. 

At the end of the last century young artists, in con- 
sequence of the great war, were unable to travel in 
Italy, and the purchasers of pictures were so few that 
scarcely any but portrait painters could get the barest 
living ; the two causes combined to make them less in- 
clined to make researches for improved means and ma- 
terials to those at hand. The taste which Reynolds 
had established for a fatter medium, and other luscious 
additions to the palette, was indulged without restraint, 
because the evil consequences of his system were not 
seen by the first, or even the second generation ; in- 
deed, paintings of his, of a very unsound character, 
which have been hung on a wall of a favorable nature 
as to freedom from excessive changes of temperature, 
great heat from stoves, or from ignorant varnishing or 
cleanings, are still in such a good state that none but a 
suspicious spectator could trace the inevitable destruc- 
tion which awaits them. 

The escape from early evidence of evil from the lav- 
ish use of asphaltum betrayed many less important 
workers into the snare. Hilton, and more lamentably 
Wilkie, both adopted this Dead Sea product from the 
beginning to the end of their careers. Indeed, in their 
generation, the use of this pitch was almost universal. 
Constable never had a great affection for it, and at the 
end of his life he evidently discarded it altogether, al- 
though modern fabricators of his paintings use much 
of it, and the disgraceful dealers in such frauds get 
them more easily accepted as genuine. Etty, in his 
latter days, used it but sparingly. Mulready, when 
past seventy, told me that he did sketches with it at 
one painting in his early days which had never cracked. 
Turner never manifested an established taste for it. 
He did sometimes enrich his darks with it to doom them 
in the end. At times, too, he seems to have sketched 
his general effects with this stuff, which undeniably at 
first gives a most fascinating tint alone, or with white. 
Maclise and Landseer were, with others of their time, 
seduced into its use. The misfortune was greater, be- 
cause all of these painters had such a passion for the 
rich tint it gave on a white ground that they never be- 
gan their paintings without it. 
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This use of it as a foundation was, I believe, the 


great difference of their practice to that of the old mas- 
ters. The Venetian and Low Country painters com- 
menced their works with solid ochres and umbers and 
whites, and when they luxuriated in asphaltum it was to 
serve as an overcoat, which could move about. if it 
would do so, without damage to the foundation. 1 be- 
lieve also that the nature of the gesso ground had much 
to do with its safety on old works ; the oil ground, with 
out doubt, causes here, as with other colors, the evil 
which Dr. Liebreich deplores in modern work, the non- 
drying of the under ground before the next is added ; 
but if it were necessary to recur to the use of asphaltum 
now—which I am glad to declare it is not—it would be 
worth while to try whether its vitality could not be 
burned out of it, and it might not then be used with 
impunity. Its use from 
the great revival of art 
in England to the early 
days of this generation 
of painters was sucha 
prolific cause of ruin to 
the works executed dur- 
ing the period that it 


deserves deliberate 


con- 
demnation as a_ sure 
provoker of — punish- 


ment, 

One important fact in 
its influence upon mod- 
ern work was the publication of various essays by Mr. 
Sheldrake, written in 1801, 
amber and copal varnish in the place of the weaker 


1791 and on the use of 


medium then in vogue. He proved that these were 
the favorite vehicles of the Venetians, and experiments 
that he had made proved the much greater power these 
varnishes had in preserving colors than simple oil or 
mastic, or these mixed together. Respect for this view 
spread ; and, accordingly, in the course of the following 
years, several young painters were induced to adopt 
these stronger varnishes as guardians to their colors, 
Mulready and Creswick were among the number— 
although the latter subsequently discarded 

it, as less handy than the medium ready in 

tubes. Two others can give testimony to 
their satisfaction for about sixty 
Mr. Mr. Webster, 
whose pictures, with those of the others 


with it 
years, Linnell and 
mentioned, now give us long proof of the 
justice of the conclusions arrived at by 
Mr. Sheldrake. 

Another change came about by the sci- 
entific researches of the French Academy, 
who published Merimée’s book, who sup- 
plied us with French ultramarine, and re- 
vived the manufacture of madders. 

The labors of George Field, a chemist. 
who applied himself with great assiduity to 
his task, much improved the range and the 
His 
madders were far superior in strength to 
those which preceded them. His lemon- 
yellow was believed to be a perfectly per- 
manent dandelion-tinted pigment, destined 
to entirely supplant the light chrome. Cad- 
mium was a perfect substitute for orpiment 
and orange chrome, and his orange-ver- 


beauty of the colors to choose from. 


milion won so good a reputation that the 
tint is still always sold with his name as its 
best recommendation. 
of genuine ultramarine were so valuable 
that, after his death, the little store left in 
the hands of colormen went up to a pre- 
mium in price, as did also his vermilion to 


His preparations 


a still greater extent. 

A year or so before his death, wishing 
to have some lemon-yellow direct from his 
hands, a friend of mine kindly consented 
to visit him, with excuses that I could not 
come myself, and an explanation of my 
desire. The old gentleman was quite af- 
fected by the appreciation of his labors 
which the direct application betokened, 
and he confessed to feeling aggrieved 
that he had so few signs from artists 
themselves of their approval of the value 
of his labors. He explained that the manipulation of 
the vermilion had cost him so much time, and that it 
was so thoroughly an invention that he had applied 





to Government and to learned bodies for an award of 
one hundred pounds in return for the mode of prep- 
aration, which not one had consented to give. He de- 
clared that he would not part with it for less, and I be- 
lieve he carried his secret with him to the grave. 


ars 


The pictures of forty, thirty, and twenty 


ago 
gained the advantage of this careful chemist’s scientitic 
labors, for the colormen were discriminating ¢ nough to 
value the products of his laboratory, and the artists, 
without care, were fortunate enough to be supplied with 
what now would be above price. 
Other colors also appeared at this time, perhaps 
the two oxides of chromi 
the The 


painting of the Houses of Parliament, and the prelimi 


from independent channels 


um, purple madder, and yellow madders. 


nary interest which awakened the thirst for knowledge 


] 


about the practices of the old masters, resulted in the 


publication of important books, which have not yet done 
all their good work. The loss of Field's secret was 
greater to art than at the time its was known tu be ; for 


the character of the vermilion which in this day goes by 


his name is in some cases disgracefully inferior, and in 
no case is there reason to think that his invention has 
been rediscovered. His lemon-yellow, too, has never 
since been equailed in any degre« Deep cadmium 


had deservedly gained a high reputation, but the intro 


duction of some lighter tints of a treacherous kind —it 
the 


also become variable in trustworthiness 


not, indeed, the discovery that stronger tints have 
has established 
a just fee ling of caution toward all varieties. 


The introduction of copal and amber varnish was not 


regarded by all painters as suitable to their own habits. 
The varnish as presented was too viscous a medium for 
those who had got accustomed to megilp ; and the col- 


ormen, to meet their wishes, introduced secret prepara- 


tions of their own compounding which were recom- 


mended 


as possessing the advantages of either. On 
the Continent similar patent combinations have been 
introduced, The fact marks the change of practice. 
In old days the secrets were the artist's : now he is the 


first to be ke pt in ignoran e of what he is us ing 


Notwithstanding the misfortunes of our present sys- 














SALMAGUNDI SKETCH. 


[see PAGE 24] 


BY BURNS, 


tem, I feel called upon to avow that [ regard the artists’ 
colormen of London as gentlemen of intelligence, of 





character, and great enterprise, to which qualities we 
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are much indebted for the comparatively safe position 
we enjoy ; for, indeed, at the worst, it must be recog- 
nized that we might have gone much farther astray. 
It is needful, however, that we should be not only in 
good hands, but we should give strong proof that we 
can distinguish between that which is faulty and that 
which is perfect ; and it is the want of discriminating 
power in the painter which produces all the indifference 
on the part of the preparer to the permanent character 
of the materials he supplies. 

The painter has really not the power to trace the 
causes of defects. The colorman naturally judges of 
the character of the materials he vends by the condition 
they are in while under his own eye. To him, the evils 
revealing themselves in the work which has_ passed 
through his shop do not exist if he never sees them ; 
and if he hears of them only as evils untraceable in their 
cause which have occurred to one of his customers (who 
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*“WOOD-CUTTERS OF MID-FRANCE.”’ 


may, sometimes, have obtained materials elsewhere), 
his sense of responsibility is quieted when he has re- 
ceived the assurance of his men in the workshop that 
the usual rules, which have hitherto resulted in work of 
a kind not eliciting complaints, have been strictly ad- 
hered to. The workmen, too, in these shops are not 
permanent, and there is virtually no responsibility for 
any one preparation. 

In most cases the complaint is never made, for the 
evil may be a very serious one, and yet it may not mani- 
fest itself before the death of the artist. In one artist- 
color establishment in London alone are colors extracted 
from their roots; and even there certain colors are 
purchased from wholesale makers, who are without the 
feeling of personal pride in the perfection of their pro- 
ducts which Mr. Field had. The other establishments 
buy from the wholesale supplier, and thus the user of 
the color is so far away from the maker that there is 
no real communication between them, 


THE 


A 


Mr. Hunt makes also some interesting remarks on 
canvases, from which we quote : 

As to canvases, the aim has been to increase the 
The ivory texture, for 


smoothness of the surface. 


many purposes, is a great merit. The colormen have 
had the whole responsibility of deciding how to secure 
this desideratum—as, indeed, they have to satisfy all 
other wants—and they have been convinced that a cloth 
of the lightest character can most conveniently be made 
regular in thread, and that this can be best prepared 
with a ground of the required delicacy. The success of 
this experiment has encouraged the putting aside of 
strong ship-sail canvas, which at one time was often 
used. 

Twenty years ago, wanting to have a painting en- 
larged, I went to a colorman of the best standing and 
asked him to explain to me the different systems by 
which such changes were effected; and he told me 


FROM 


that sewing the extra pieces on, as the old masters did, 
was now found to be quite unnecessary. It caused a 
great eyesore in the picture, and was no additional 
source of strength. For many years they had under- 
taken the enlargement of paintings for Maclise and 
Landseer, who had been greatly pleased with the man- 
ner adopted of relining the central picture on a canvas 
of the required dimensions, and then fastening down 
with glue the marginal pieces. I saw specimens of this 
ingenious treatment of paintings which, in progress, 
had outgrown their original conception, and nothing 
could be more satisfactory to the artists’ colorman point 
of view of a few years; but a visit in this day to 
Maclise’s ‘* Play Scene in Hamlet,’’ and to Landseer’s 
‘‘ Field of Waterloo,’’ will at once reveal what a mis- 
chievous point of view this is ; for the two edges of the 
adjoining canvas have curled up, and opening lines, 
every day getting greater, mark the original confines of 
the composition. This is, in the one case, twenty, in 
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** PICTURESQUE TOURS IN PICTURESQUE LANDS,’’ BY L. G. 








the other thirty years—a time almost out of considera- 
but it should be 
a mere to-morrow to the painter, whose work is not 


’ 


tion, by its length, to the tradesman ; 


worth the doing—to any one but his humbled self—if it 
will not last for many generations of eyes and minds. 
I will of by 


another case. It is now thirty years since I bought a 


illustrate the weakness our system 
canvas from the same most respectable house, where 
before and since I have obtained many excellent can- 
vases. The one I speak of was remarkably sandy in 
texture ; it was so far objectionable in this respect that, 
after the first two or three days’ painting, I should have 
changed it for another, but I was in the country, and 
I contented myself by spreading with the palette-knife 
a filling-up couch of zinc white—then just newly intro- 
duced—on the part where my principal work would be. 
The picture was eventually finished, and for ten years 


I had no suspicion of its malady. At that time I had 





SEGUIN. 


my attention drawn to a number of minute particles on 
the surface of the painting. On experiment these 
proved to be microscopic blisters, which, when scraped 
away, left the white canvas exposed. There must have 
been five thousand in the space of two or three square 
feet. A couple of days’ tedious and careful stippling 
remedied the injury ; but in another ten years a similar 
and almost as numerous a crop appeared, with the like 
need of retouching, which has, in later years, even 
again occurred. 

The late John Phillip told me that he had had the 
same mishap with canvases purchased in Spain, and he 
had ascertained that the ground had been prepared 
with sugar of lead as a dryer, and that the mischief 
would go on until all the particles had come away. I 
invited my colorman to explain to me the reason of the 
mischief, telling him the details of my treatment of the 
canvas while painting. He jumped at the theory that 
it was the zinc which was in process of disintegration ; 
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but this, as I could show him by tracing the greater 
smoothness of the canvas where I had applied the 
white, could not be maintained, because the particles 
had not broken through at all in that part (perhaps, 
from the greater thickness of the paint, they had es- 
caped through the back). 

The fact was, I was altogether wasting time to ask 
this gentleman any questions about the canvas, which, 


has proved perfectly equal to the work, but which on 
any scraping out and corrections has had its ground 
broken up into facets, on account of the weakness of 
the cloth ; and this has caused obstacles to the happy 
termination of the work of the most serious kind. The 
best test of the effects of our system will be in the state 
of the English pictures in the National Gallery. 
(To be concluded.) 














** MIRIAM’S TRIUMPH.” 


probably, if prepared on his premises at all—and this, 
as it happens, is very doubtful—had been trowelled by a 
workman who never expected to see that canvas or 


hear of it again one week after he had taken it off the 
stretching-frame. 
I know of another painting executed on canvas, 


bought at the same time, and the same shop, which 
has gone through the same history as mine did; and a 
third canvas from the same establishment had part of 
its ground peel off like a sheet of paper while the paint- 
ing was in progress, entirely destroying the artist’s la- 
bor. I have also had experience of canvas, which, if 
worked at in one intention from the beginning to the end, 
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illustration we reproduce from the ‘ Bible Gallerv’’ by 


Mr. Poynter, we consider one of the best. If one 
tires, as one is apt to do, of the ultra-sentimentalism of 
the characterization of this artist, it must be admitted 
that the beauty of his drawing and the effectiveness of 


his groupings never fail to charm us. 


“A Picturesque Tour in Picturesque Lands" is an- 


other richly illustrated book imported for the holidays 








BY E. J. POYNTER, R.A., FROM 


SOME HOLIDAY GIFT-BOOKS, 


**DALZIEL’S Bible Gallery,’’ recently imported by 
Messrs. Scribner & Welford, is anotable art work. Its 
sixty-nine illustrations from the Old Testament are from 
original drawings by such eminent English artists as 
Sir Frederick Leighton, President of the Royal Acad- 
emy, E. J. Poynter, Holman Hunt, E. Burne Jones, 
G. F. Watts, E. Armitage, and F. Madox Brown. ‘The 
drawings are rendered on wood by Messrs. Dalziel in 
their best style, which, by reason of its bold simplicity, 
is strikingly opposed to our more elaborate American 
method, as represented in our best magazines. The 
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**DALZIEL’S BIBLE GALLERY.”’ 


Messrs. Scribner & Welford. Like those of the 


volume just noticed the engravings are by the Dalziel 


by 


Brothers, but they are from works by French, German, 
and Italian artists, and show more diversity of treat- 
** Bible Gallery.”’ 


confined to proof 


ment than those of the The whole 
impression is an “ edition de luxe,”’ 
Printed 
made paper, profusely illustrated, and bound in full 


engravings on India _ paper. on fine hand- 
vellum, with inlaid morocco and gold, from a special 
design by Zahnesdorf, we have here one of the most 
The 
from the volume presented herewith hardly does it jus- 
tice ; for it does not show the full height of the original, 


attractive gift-books of the season. illustration 




















SOME GEMS BY SOLON. 





F the three examples we give here- 
with of ‘* pfite-sur-pfite’’ decora- 
tion by the famous Marc Solon, 
formerly of Sévres, and now em- 
ployed in Minton’s factory at 
Stoke-upon-Trent, all are owned 
in this country. The process by 
which the artist, instead of using 

color, employs liquid clay, in which he paints, or rather 

** lays on”’ his design, was briefly described in THE ART 

AMATEUR in December, 1879, The vases illustrated 

herewith belong to Messrs. Gilman Collamore & Co. 

They are only a few inches high, but are charming 

specimens of Solon’s unapproachable work, The dec- 

oration, like all which leaves his hand, is characterized 
by pure, but severe treatment, embodying a fancy of 
exquisite delicacy. His drawing is ever as faultless as 
the classical Greek ideals upon which his conceptions 
are based, and to his compositions he lends the charm 
of a refined humor entirely his own. Can anything be 
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kill the reds. Black and the browns are steady in their 
action, undergoing little change except that the blacks 
become stronger when vitrefied. Blues combine with 
most colors. Black mixes with all except the pinkish 
or purples. 

Fat oil is easily made by keeping a pint of turpentine 
in an open bowl on a moderate oven for two or three 
days, till nothing is left but a spoonful of clear oil, 
which must be kept in a well-shut bottle. 

A safe way to get in dense shading of one mass, is to 
lightly cross-hatch your lines as in water-color paint- 
ing. If you let them dry well before crossing them 
again, and so on, you can get more paint on to fire well 
than if it were laid on in a body, and the same holds 
good in applying it with a dabber or sponge. 

In painting heads, rouge-brun riche, one of Lacroix’s 
colors in tubes, is very good to commence with, as it 
fires well, changing very little. The darker parts 
should be touched in with brun foneé, or dark brown, 
great care being taken to graduate the color properly. 

It will be found much easier to paint heads in natural 


colors after some practice in monochrome. In paint- 


colors, with equal parts of glycerine and finely pow- 
dered gum, mixing the color to about the firmness of 
butter, and painting with glycerine. The disadvantage 
of this method is very trifling, as it simply consists in 
the necessity of drying your painting in an oven before 
retouching it, as two wet colors will run into and spoil 
each other. The advantage, which is a very great one, 
is the slow drying of the paints, which allows a puzzled 
beginner time for more complicated effects. It is also 
economical and sparing trouble to paint with glycerine, 
as the prepared paints, if kept free from dust, may be 
preserved for many weeks. This may be effected by 
covering them with a glass or bowl. 

The pupil should take a tile and paint on it a row of 
small squares each representing a color as it appeared 
when unbaked, and under it the same as it looks after 
firing. It is very useful to have in a similar manner on 
a tile the results of the various combinations of colors, 
such as purple, brown and black, green and yellow, etc. 
As some colors when combined disappear almost en- 
tirely in the firing, this is almost the only way to record 
the result. Always write in each square, before it is 
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‘*CUPID’S ENTRANCE.,”’ 


more delightful, more bewitchingly chaste, than the 
nymphs and cupids shown on the tile of our illustra- 
tion? We are indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Charles 
L. Sharpless, of Philadelphia, for the opportunity of in- 
troducing to our readers this pretty conceit. The 
ground color of the original is bronze. The size is 
about 12 inches by 6. The decoration is made by five 
successive coats of delicate white paste, each of which 
is burned in before the next is applied. 


NOTES FOR CHINA PAINTING NOVICES. 


MANY colors after firing become stronger or deeper. 
The reds do so to a slight degree, but carmines, pur- 
ples, and pinks—which must all be used very cautiously, 
being apt to spoil unless carefully applied—“‘ intensi- 
fy’’ very much. These latter colors should not, asa 
rule, be mixed with any others, and they should 
always be managed with a horn or ivory spatula, or 
palette knife. Yellows are all very strong colors with 
a tendency to kill or absorb other colors, particularly 
the reds. Greens al] grow stronger by being fired. 
They can be mixed with yellows, blues, and browns, 
care being taken as to effects with the latter, but they 


VASE DECORATED 


BY SOLON. 


ing a head in natural colors, begin by making a careful 
outline in Vandyke-brown mixed with a little purple 
and black; then lay on a smooth coat of Vandyke- 
brown mixed with a little light orange all over the face, 
for the flesh tone. While this is still moist, work flesh 
red into the cheeks, and wherever else it is required. 
This can be best done with the dabber. Then take a 
very fine sable brush and paint in the shadows on the 
face with a mixture of Vandyke-brown, purple and 
black for the deeper tones, using orange and azure for 
the half tones. The whole face should be worked up 
very much in the same manner as a highly-finished 
water-color. Asa head in natural colors will always 
require two or three firings, the finishing touches may 
be left until after the first firing, when it will be found 
that the colors have changed considerably. The flesh 
red is very liable to burn out. After the second and 
third firing they change very little. 

When, as sometimes happens, the work is spoiled by 
the colors not having glazed properly, mix a little 
enamel flux with the color and use this thinly where 
required. It combines with any color but red, and 
when fired forms a very good glaze. 

Those who dislike the smell of turpentine, or who 
find fat oil difficult to manage, may grind up powder 


**CUPID’S EXIT.” 








VASE DECORATED BY SOLON, 


fired, the names of the colors combined. This is done 
with the end of an ivory point or penknife. 

A piece of wash-leather tied tightly round the point 
of a thin brush-handle, and slightly touched with tur- 
pentine, is very useful in removing spots. If too wet 
the turpentine will spread and spoil your work, if 
nearly dry it lifts the spot, or makes a clean removal of 
the paint, exposing the surface. After painting, the 
Dresden artists keep their work for a day m a common 
oven, at a very moderate heat, to dry the colors. 

In under-glaze, for the shadows of flesh a good gray 
is formed by mixing light blue and green of equal 
tones, Paint in broad strokes following the curves of 
the face. As the color spreads in firing, leave the strokes 
rather open. 
spots. Fill in with a tint of buff and crimson. 


Crossing or overlapping causes darker 
The 
under-glaze reds are poor. The whole face can be 
painted under-glaze, with the exception of the complex- 
ion tint and red of the lips. Backgrounds and drape 
ries can be produced with great richness. of effect and 
details ; browns, yellows and blues are very deep 
toned and fine in color. When the article is fired and 
glazed, the over-painting is easy, all the shadows being 
prepared. Purples, pinks, and some light colors, must 


be left for over-glaze, 
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“NYMPHS AND CUPIDS.” 





PLAQUE DECORATED BY SOLON IN PATE SUR PATE, OWNED BY CHAS, L. SHARPLESS, ESQ., OF PHILADELPHIA, 





DRAWN BY CAMILLE PITON FOR THE ART AMATEUR, 
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THE OPEN FIREPLACE IN ALL AGES.* 


ALL of us, we presume—at least 
all of us who attach any meaning 
to the good old word fireside—love 
the its 
ruddy glow and cheery 


open fire, with 
aspect, and would joyfully 
reject forever the hideous 
sheet-iron stove, if only 
sure of agreeable, 
well-radiate? heat with- 


an 


out it. Not that the de- 
pressing, comfortless 


stove, even as a radiator 
of heat, is more desirable 





—for it never will answer 


Fic. 1. its purpose until people 
EARLY GREEK . . 
FIREPLACE. stand on their heads in- 


stead of on their feet—-but it does give a vol- 
ume of heat, although that heat strikes about 
mid-air, keeping the head warm and the feet 
cold. The unimproved open fireplace hardly 
does as much as that. But if we could only 
have the ideal open fireplace, with all its old- 
fashioned picturesqueness, and without waste 
of heat, and without dangerous draught, and 
Mr. J. Pick- 


ering Putnam, in a timely little volume just 


without its imperfect ventilation ! 


published, tells us that we may have it, and he 
explains how. ‘The greater part of the book 
is devoted to the consideration of these very 
points. 

So great, he tells us, is the danger from cold 
draughts occasioned by open fireplaces as they 
are now constructed, that one is less liable to 
take cold standing in the epen air, with the 
thermometer at freezing-point, than sitting on 
such a day in a room heated by a bright open 
fire. So unequal is the distribution of heat in 
such a room that water may be frozen in one corner 
near the window draughts, and boiled in another near 
the fire, and it has been even found possible to roast a 
goose in front of such a fire, while the air flowing by it 
into the chimney was freezing cold. When, in addi- 
tion to these startling 
statements, We are as- 
sured that the best au- 
thorities put the waste 
heat of our fireplaces 
at from eighty to ninety- 
five per cent, according 
to the shape of the fire- 
place, the nature of the 
fuel, the amount of the 
draught, and the size 
and nature of the flue, 
we the impor- 
tance of Mr. Putnam’s 


realize 


scientific experiments in 
the direction of reforin, 
and feel grateful to him 
for giving, in the ex- 
haustive and lucid man- 
ner that he does, the re- 
sults of his investiga- 
from which we 
learn, among other 
things, that the Jack- 
son ventilating fireplace 
wastes much less than 


tions, 


the ordinary fireplace, 
thirty-two per cent of 
the heat produced being 
utilized. 

With the practical part of the book, however, we 





* “The Open Fireplace in All Ages.” By J. Pickering Putnam, Archi- 
tect. Illustrated by 269 cuts, including 36 full plates, Boston; James 
R. Osgood & Co. 
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have not to deal. This is a matter the treatment of 
which comes properly within the scope of a magazine 
for architects, and indeed the work under review is a 
reprint from that admirable publication, The Ameri- 
can Architect and Building News. It is in the decora- 





3.—ELIZABETHAN FIREPLACE IN THE COUNCIL 
OF COURTRAY, 


tive aspect of the subject that we are especially inter- 
ested, and we confess our disappointment that Mr. 
Putnam has not given us at Jeast one chapter of practi- 
cal hints in this direction. Many of the illustrations in 
the volume, however, are highly suggestive, and there 
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F1G. 4.—GOTHIC BED-CHAMBER IN A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY FRENCH CHATEAU. 


is an admirable chapter on the history of the open fire- 
place from which we quote freely: 

It is not flattering to our pride in our ‘* modern im- 
provements’”’ to be reminded that when, in the earliest 
ages, the chimney consisted of the entire house, the fire 


CHAMBER 








being built in the middle of the building or hut, and 
the smoke escaping from the roof, the conditions for 
the ideal fireplace were nearer fulfilled than they are at 
the present day. 
may seem, it nevertheless has certain advantages. The 
heat of the fire is utilized to a far greater extent 
than is the case with that burning under our 
All the radiated heat is ob- 


But barbarous as this arrangement 


modern chimney. 









tained, and a 
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large part of in seatineaceeieeneneinedl 
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the heat of con- 
tact of air. As 
a ventilator it is 
superior to our 
modern 
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appa- 
ratus, since no 








impure air can 
remain 
moment in the 


for a 
SPANISH PORTABLE FIREPLACE, 
rocm, and the cold draughts entering are not 
drawn to a single spot limited by the height 
and size of the mantel, as with us, and being, 
therefore, less concentrated, are less danger- 
ous. 

This first step, which, being founded on 
common-sense, was necessarily in the right 
direction, did not lead, as one might naturally 
suppose it would have done, to the adoption of 
the upright flue for carrying off the injurious 
products of combustion. This contrivance was 
one of the latest to contribute to the health and 
comfort of man, although the principle of the 
modern chimney was probably understood long 
before the practice of constructing it became 
general. According to Peclet, chimneys ap- 
pear to have been unknown to writers of the 
early part of the fourteenth century. But once 
introduced, their merits appear to have been 
rapidly appreciated, since we find it stated that 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth apologies were 
made to visitors if they could not be accommodated 
with rooms provided with chimneys, and ladies were 
frequently sent out to other houses where they could 
have the enjoyment of this luxury. 
use of the chimney is quite recent, and it was not 


Thus the general 


until the time of Savot, 
Franklin, and Gauger, 
that we have record of 
any serious attempts to 
the 


an open fire- 


combine cheerful- 
ness of 
place with the economy 
of an inclosed stove. 

for the 
purpose of avoiding lat- 
eral currents of air, 
jambs were built on 
each side of the fire, to 
direct the air upon the 
fuel, and the chimney 
flue was brought down 
to within a few feet of 
the fire. 
another large portion of 
the 
lost, and the whole of 
the heat of contact of 
air, without an effort to 


Gradually, 


By this step 


radiant heat was 


obtain a corresponding 
compensation. 

In milder climates 
we the portable 
brazier without any pro- 


find 


vision whatever for the 
outlet of the smoke. 
This system of heating was generally employed by the 
Greeks and Romans. It is still used in Spain, Italy, 
Algeria, and other warm countries. The braziers of 
the Greeks and Romans formed elegant pieces of fur- 
niture, often beautifully sculptured, as in the initial 

















figure. The Spanish portable brazier (Fig. 2), in which 
charcoal is burned, is rolled from room to room, warm- 
ing each in succession. By this system the entire heat 
of the fuel is realized, but, on the other hand, the pro- 
ducts of combustion, always disagreeable to the 
occupants, and highly injurious to the paintings 
ind furniture, are extremely dangerous for the 
health, 

In colder climates, where greater heating 
power is necessary, the brazier is of course in- 
sufficient. In the frigid zones, however, where 
wood and coal cannot be obtained, the brazier 
reappears in the form of the smoky lamp of the 
Laplander and Esquimau. Here economy ap- 
proaches its maximum, the heating, lighting, 
and ventilation being effected by one and the 
yutrid oil, 


same inexpensive agent, namely, 


burned under a hole in the roof of the hut. 
** The Greenlander,’’ says Tomlinson, ** builds a 
larger hut and contrives it better, but it is often 
occupied by half a dozen families, each having a 
Jamp for warmth and cooking, and the effect of 
this arrangement, according to the remark of a 
traveller, ‘is to create such a sinell that it strikes 
one not accustomed to it to the very heart.’ ’ 
The effect of this great economy, however, is 
shown in the bleared eyes and the stunted 
growth of the natives. 

Finally, the last degree of economy in warm- 


j r 
ing, 


if we can call that economy which saves 
fuel at the expense of health, is reached by the 
lace-makers of Normandy, who work warmed by 
the natural fires burning in the bodies of their 
domestic animals. They rent the close sheds of 
the farmers who have cows in winter quarters. 
‘*The cows are tethered in a row on one side 
of the shed, and the lace-makers sit cross-legged 
on the ground on the other side, with their feet 
straw. 


buried in The cattie being out in the 


fields by day, the poor women work all night for the 
sake of the steaming warmth arising from the animals.’ 

After thus showing us the backwardness of the civil- 
ized Greek and Roman in the use of their tripods, the 
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FIG, 6.—WOODEN FIREPLACE IN THE BED-CHAMBER OF LOUIS XIII. 


primitive Spaniard with his rolling brazier, the poor Es- 
juimau with his feeble and smoky lamp, and the 
wretched lace-makers of Normandy in their close and 
sickly atmosphere, Mr. Putnam reminds us that we 





ourselves allow the air of our rooms to be impoverished 
in the very same manner, and often to an even greater 
extent, by the noxious vapors pouring from our unventi- 


lated gas-burners and causing pernicious contamination, 





FiG, 5,—FRENCH STUDIO FIREPLACE, 


wall probably originated in England in the eleventh 
century, at the time of the Norman conquest. 
viously the chimney consisted merely of a hole in the 





ertheless much less in proportion to the fuel burned 
than is the case with the smaller modern fireplace. 
Provided usually with a Jarge hood projecting boldly 
into the room, and placed at a considerable height, 
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sometimes six or eight feet above the hearth, they radi- 
ated the heat generously into the room, and although 
they did not pretend, any more than do our modern 
fireplaces, to heat the air of the apartment, they at least 
sufficed to warm amply the persons grouped 
around them or seated on the hospitable benches 
built upon the hearth itself. 
As for smoke, it is undeniable that where but 
a small fire is required, as is usual in our smaller 
modern rooms, and the fire pl rce and flues are 
large, the hot-air current 
the cold air 


rapidity of the draught 


s greatly cooled by 


entering above the fire, and the 


is proportionally dimin 
thereby rendered less 


ished. It is of course 


capable of resisting any impediments to its pas- 
sage Which may be offered in the form of defec- 
tive construction of the flue or imperfect ventila 


tion of the apartment. But where the flue was 


perfect and where sufficient air was brought into 
the room to supply the place of that drawn up 
the chimney, and where the hood projected well 


over the fire, a smoky chimney was found to be 


largest fire- 


even with the g 


a rare occurrence, 
places and with the smallest fires. 

It is the custom when one of these ample fire- 
places, built after the old-fashioned style, is 
found to smoke, to Jay the blame to the size of 
the opening and flue, although nine times out of 


ten the real fault will be found to be in an insut 


ficient ventilation of the apartment, or in a car 
less or irregular construction of the flue. He 
brard, in his ** Caminologie,’” wrote in 1756 as 


fellows : “* It is surprising that we should allow 


these old chimneys to be changed in order to 


follow the fashion of the day, without taking the 
pains to examine whether the 


as the 


utility is as great 
novelty. It appears that it is not. It 


] 


has been observed, on the contrary, that of the 


few old chimneys which have escaped remodel. 


The idea of building the fireplace against the side _ ling, there is scarcely one which smokes, Old men tes 


tify to the same effect in re gard to those which existed 


Pre- in their time, while we have no hesitation in saying of 
the majority of our new chimneys that they do smoke.” 
roof, with a small wooden 
tower above to carry up 
the smoke. At 





the time Pree PRTRET TO TF PPPPTPW i, 
' eg 
of the conquest fortresses DT gas Di tlatae 
] 


| and the , ax by N. 4 | ; ag 
defence, Fy f “ Ae JON AN - 
ais 


were construct 


roofs used for 


ay haa tees a 
so that the central open- — = 
ing for smoke was ren- | 
dered impossible. ‘The 
fireplace was removed to 
an outside wall and an 


opening made in this wall 


leo | 
“% 


above the fire for the pas- 


sage of the smoke. The 





oblique opening in_ the 
wall gave place soon after FIG. % TRIPLE FIREPLACE IN THE COUNCII 


THE COURTS OF POITIERS, 


HALL OF 
the conquest to the ordi- 
nary chimney-flue. 

This form of flue naturally led to The cause of this change was the suppression of the 
built and recommended as 
Alberti, Philibert De- 


the ordinary chimney as it is now con- hood which had been 


The 
were at first very large. 


structed. fireplaces and flues of the utmost importance by 
In France a royal edict, 
as late as 1712 and 1723, 
fixed the size of the flue 
at three feet 
deep enough to admit the 


wide and 


chimney-sweep. In this 
country we have seen old- 
fashioned fireplaces eight 
feet long and three feet 
deep. These caused such 
a draught that screens 
were necessary in the 
room to protect the in- 
mates from powerful cur- 
rents of cold air, but, al- 
though the waste of heat 


Was enormous, On ac- 





count of the cooling effect 


FIG, 8.—FIREPLACE IN 


af Gane deena: Geaeaien A PEASANT’S COTTAGE IN BRITTANY, 
of outside air, it was nev- 

Jorme, and others. The hood was dropped partly 
because it was thought to interfere with the decora- 
tion of the apartment and partly on account of the 


desire for novelty. Unfortunately, this modification in- 


36 





volved a second which had a still more injurious effect 
upon the heating power of the fire. The smoke, being 
no longer properly conducted to the flue, would under 
adverse circumstances enter the room, and the device 
of lowering the mantel was adopted to obviate the diff- 
This was done at first by adding a simple band 
of some other material below the 


culty. 
of Jeather or 
mantel-shelf, then by movable registers or blow- 
ers of metal, and finally by lowering the mantel 
and shelf itself, which modification in the course 
of the eighteenth century brought the fireplace 
down to the form commonly met with in our day 
—a form which, objects Labarthe, ‘* utilizes 
neither the radiant nor the transmitted heat.’’ 
Still another reason was given for the lowering 
of the mantel, It was urged by Serlio and Savot 
that this new disposition had only been intro- 
duced to protect the eyes from the heat of the 
fire. Jt was, however, argued with alJl apparent 
reason, by Hebrard, that the object sought could 
not in the least degree be obtained by this means, 
since it would be necessary for the purpose to 
give up chairs and warm one’s self standing up. 
Mr. Putnam, in a chapter full of valuable sug- 
gestions to architects and builders, for the im- 
provement of the open fireplace, shows in what 
way these large, old-fashioned chimneys may be 
constructed, either with or without the hood, so 
as to render the draught, in all cases, both ample 
and unfailing. 

The hearth in the middle of the hall still ex- 
the 
The great logs were simply 


isted as late as fourteenth century as a 


general custom. 
piled on andirons, and the smoke escaped through 
Major J. S. Campion, 


an English traveller, gives the fo lowing descrip- 


the louvre on the roof. 


tion of a Spanish kitchen fireplace, showing that 
this rude form even now exists: ‘* Almost in the 
middle of the room was a rough hearth, about 
four feet square and a foot high, and composed 
of tiles, flat stones, pieces of iron-—anything that 
would not consume. In its centre burned a fire 
of three sticks laid star fashion, with a blazing 
brushwood heaped on them. A large wooden 

hood supported by massive rafters caught and con- 
ducted such portion of the smoke as did not circu- 
late about the room to a hole in the roof furnished 
with a rough louvre, through which it escaped ; and 
from a cross iron of the hood hung a stout chain, 
terminating in a hook, by which was suspended a large 


pot full of potatoes slowly simmering.’’ Wood was the 
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Fic. 10.—TURKISH FIREPLACE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


IN THE PACHA’S PALACE AT KERESOUN. 


ordinary fuel till the seventeenth century, and this was 
burned on the capacious hearth, resting on the two stand- 
ards or andirons, a name which may have come from the 


Anglo-Saxon ** brand-isen’’ or brand-iron, or from the 
words hand or end iron, For the large kitchen fire, the 


standards were strong and massive but quite plain. 
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‘‘In the hall, that ancient seat of hospitality,” 
Tomlinson, ‘‘ they were also strong and massive, to 
support the weight of the huge logs ; but the standards 
were kept bright, or ornamented with brass rings, 
knobs, rosettes, heads and feet of animals, and various 
In the kitchen and in the rooms of 


says 


grotesque forms. 
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FIG. 9.—FIREPLACE IN THE PERSIAN DRAWING-ROOM OF 


COUNT BRANICKI'S HOUSE AT PARIS, 


common houses the standards were of iron, but in the 
halls of copper, brass, or even silver.”’ 

In its primitive form the open fireplace of the Middle 
Ages consisted of a simple niche cut in the thickness of 
the wall, the sides terminating in small piers supporting 
amassive hood. The oldest fireplaces of the Middle 
Ages were often circular in plan, the back of the fire- 
place forming one segment 
of the circle, and the man- 
tel and hood the other. 
Those supposed to be of 
the twelfth century were 
not so large as those of a 
century later, and the man- 
tel was apt to be formed of 
a single piece or of two 
pieces of material. In the 
fireplace of a private house 
in the old town of Cluny, 
France, the hood is sup- 
ported by a single curved 
timber; the entire thick- 
ness of the wall is used, 
the back of the fireplace 
being on a line with the 
outside of the wall, so that 
the masonry of the chim- 
ney shows in projection on 
the exterior. The hood is 
elliptical and resolves it- 
self, as it ascends, into a 
circular flue. On the right 
and left are little shelves 





for Jamps, corresponding 
to our modern gas-burners 
on the 
The low windows near the 
fireplace enabled the occu- 


chimney-breast. 


pants to see what was going 
on in the street while they sat by the fire. This latter 
comfortable contrivance is adopted in the modern open 
fireplace arrangement shown in Fig. 12. 
The old fireplace in Roslin Castle was of colossal 
dimensions and extreme simplicity of design. In those 


great fireplaces huge trunks of trees six or eight feet 








long were sometimes burned. Seats were placed on 
and about the hearth, and the screens and jambs of the 
fireplace formed together a complete chamber as it were, 
apart from the large halls in which they were built, and 
here the family united to pass the long winter evenings 
and listen to the famous legends of olden times. 

After the thirteenth century the kitchen, form- 
ing part of the main house, and no longer a 
separate establishment in which whole sheep 
and oxen were cooked at one time, was furnished 
with one or more such massive fireplaces. One 
belonging to the Abbey Blanche de Mortain was 
built of granite, and still bears the arms of the 
abbey and the triple pot-hanger with the iron 
plate behind the fuel. It has no piers at all, the 
hood resting on heavy corbels of granite, and 
the fireplace is built, as usual, in the thickness of 
the wall. 

Up to the fourteenth century the fireplaces of 
private houses and chateaux were generally of 
great simplicity, and it was only later that we 
see any attempt at decoration. In the volume 
before us are illustrations of two fireplaces of the 
fifteenth century with jambs of stone and hoods 
of wood plastered and curiously decorated. In 
one of them, we are told, the hood, being plas- 
tered and having therefore the appearance of 
stone-work, seemed to the eye too heavy to be 
self-sustaining. The artist has therefore taken 
the pains to carve upon the surface heavy cables, 
in the hopes of being able thereby to diminish 
in a measure this disagreeable effect of weak- 
ness. The second fireplace is more profusely 
decorated, and carved chains are added to assist 
the cable in supporting the heavy hood. 

The fireplaces thus far described have not ex- 
ceeded eight or ten feet in width. When very 
large halls or saloons in palaces or public build- 
ings were to be heated they sometimes measured 





thirty or forty feet, and were decorated in a most 
sumptuous In this case, however, it 
was necessary to support the mantel by inter- 
mediate piers. When these piers extended from 
the front to the back they formed, under a single 


manner, 


mantel, separate fireplaces, each having a distinct flue 
of its own, as shown in Fig. 7 from the Grand Hall 
of the Palais des Comtes de Poitiers. 

The subdivision of the opening and flue into several 
parts had other objects besides that of properly sup- 
porting the mantel. The ties or withes strengthened 
the walls, and the draught of each was materially im- 
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11.—FIREPLACE IN THE HOTEL D’ALLUYER, 
BLOIS, FRANCE. 


having its own small, independent flue. 
fire was first lighted, or when less than the 


proved by 
When the 
ordinary amount of heat was required, it was possible 
to confine the fire to a single section. By this arrange- 
ment each part, besides having sufficient draught of it- 
self, served also to heat and improve that of the rest. 








The fireplace represented by Fig. 7 was built in the 


fifteenth century, and occupies one end of the hall in 


which it stands. ‘“‘ It is,’’ says Viollet-le-Duc, ‘* no 


less than 10 meters long and 2.30 meters (7 feet) high 


under the mantel. In the interior of the pub- 


Middle Age 


lic buildings as well as in the exterior, the 


understood how to produce imposing effects of archi- 


tecture, which make the treatment even of our most im 


portant modern buildings seem weak and insignificant 
by comparison. 
‘When the Counts of Poitiers, in their grand robes 


a 


of state, sat enthroned in this hall, surrounded by their 


When behind the feudal blazed the 


officers ; 


court 








Fic, 12.—MODERN DESIGN FOR A FIREPLACE 
COUNTRY HOUSE, 


IN A 


three fires on their three hearths ; and when, to com 


plete the picture, the assistants were seated on benches 


before the gorgeous windows above the mantel, om 
can imagine the respect that a scene of such nobility 
inspired in the minds of 


of 


Certainly one should feel himself triply in the right to 


and grandeur ought to have 


the vassals assembled around the court their lord. 


be able to defend his cause before a tribunal so nobly 


seated and surrounded.”’ 
Interesting and beautiful as were these immense fire- 


places of the Middle Ages, th y were, as then con- 
} 


he objection of being too expensive 


structed, open to the 
for ordinary use, both in first cost and in their large 
consumption of fuel. For 
the majority of our mod- 
ern rooms they would 
be altogether out of pro- 


portion in size, and about 
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ages, to some of which an additional interest is lent by 
their being hardly more than accessories to pictures in 


Che 


best of these pictures are reproductions from well-known 


themselves of real historical value. fact that the 


originals which have appeared in such works as “* 1.’ Art 


pour Tous,’’ and Viollet-le-Due’s ** Dictionnaire du M 
bilier Francais,” does not detract from their \ 
The public indeed Is indebted lo ne pu ishers for 
affording it the opportunity, atau fling expense 
of becoming acquainted with examples of household 
art, otherwise difficult of access or to be found only in 
books of vreat cost. 
The fire place in the Council Chambe 

of Courtray (Fig. 3) is a noble 

exainple of Elizabethan style. 

In such a recess as this, with 

is rre ondingly laryve fue 


cealed 
Notice 
strongly constructed 
and 


of the apart 


times mig 


itsc ih Will 


inypunit 
the fine, 


old-fashioned table the 


stately simplicity 
ment generally, 


I-ven more interesting is the 


view (1 1, 4) OF a ie d-chamber 


in a chateau of the fifteenth 


century. Whata scene fora 





ghost story, or lotr N com 
mission of ome re ome 
travedy ' The room ey = 


turesqut 


n its appom 


but these are in the 


style of the Gothic cle Ci 


STONE 


t i. - 


The chimne vy breast and fit 





as much in place as would 
be a smelting furnace for 
a domestic oven, or the 
grand portal of a cathe- 
dral for the entrance of 
in ordinary = dwelling. 
Their capacious throats 
engulfed huge quantities 
the 


than 


of air from room — 


much more was 


7 





necessary to support the 
the fuel, 


and as this air could not 
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them, where no economi- 


X 
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cal means of warming it 
the 
was known, they smoked 


as it entered room 


eee 
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Le 


(as any sensible chimney 











would do under the cir- 


cumstances), and the Fic. 14.- 
only way that could be 

imagined to diminish the smoking was to diminish the 
size of the fireplace-opening. This diminution took 
place as has already been described, and the fireplace 
assumed its present economical proportions. 

The chimney continued to smoke, however, and it 
was seen that the cure had not as yet been discovered. 
Mr. Putnam devotes a large proportion of his work to 
describing and illustrating the best method of overcom- 
ing this evil of smoking fireplace chimneys, but we have 
not space to enter upon this branch of the subject. 

In addition to the illustrations already alluded to, we 


have selected a few examples of fireplaces of various 





PARLOR 


Medu 


Perseus and Andromeda 


represents children playing with the head of 


Other scenes in the life of are 


painted on the ceiling and over the doors The walls 


are covered with magnificent tapestry, of which 


mantel, 


apartis 


shown at the right and left of the 


From the sculptures and chimeras of the Renais- 
sance we have the graceful tracery and arabesques of a 
fireplace in the Persian drawing-room of the house of 


Pasha’s pal- 


M. le Comte Branicki, Paris, and from 
ace at Kérésoun a Turkish fireplace of striking design. 
An agreeable introduction of some of the pleasantest 


features of the mediaeval open fireplace into modern 











niture especially are overload Fic. 13 ARGE VENTILATING FIREPLACE IN MEDLEVAL STYLE, 
ed with sculpture, The two 
French fireplaces shown in Figs. 5 and o dwellings is shown in the illustration t the top of 
romantic and curious. page The cut on the { executed de- 
The beautiful firepl ice shown l lig i! : for Ireplace of one a ) con shown 
“Salle des Gardes,”’ in the ** Hotel d’ All perspective in’ The America \ tect, for June 
lois, France—the house of Minister Rober roth, 1876 he cetling and sideboards are from ‘Talbert, 
Louis XII. and Francois I. It is built of sto | er illustration—-most — effective printed in 
ibout twelve feet high and cleven wide. The arms of rine n yellow, on tl ve f the b shows a 
Robertet are s¢ ulptured over the piers, 1} } ire Durnin n e large 1! re re entiat 
panel is surrounded by a moulding which contains thi ng registers above, extend ) een front 
knotted cordeli¢ére of Anne de Bretagne. The field of | of the chimney-breast. ** Thus, by u i distributer 
the panel is decorated with the losanges alternatively with a large old-fashioned fireplace constructed in thi 
of France and Bretagne. ‘The shield of France is sur- manner, both danyexot hts and = liability to 
mounted by the crown, and surrounded by the collar of smoke are avoided, whil idvantaves enjoyed 
) fore re 
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FIREPLACE FOR A HOUSE ON COMMONWEALTH 


the Order of St. Michel. 
nice are sculptured with the arms of Michelle Saillard, 
wife of Robertet. 


The birds in the curved cor- 


In contrast with this charmingly chaste fireplace we 
a’ t 

have a highly ornate example of the meretricious art 

period early in the seventeenth century. It is a wooden 


fireplace in the bed-chamber of Louis XIII. in the 


Chateau of Cheverny (near Blois). The picture over 
the mantel represents a scene in the history of Perseus. 
Conducted by Minerva, he petrifies his enemies by 


showing them the head of Medusa. The small tablet 


i? > ine] rade osaic _ or 
in the facing is made of mosaic on a gold ground, It 


AVENUE, 





lose sight. Ornamenta 


BOSTON, 


tion of an object growing 
y 


out of the object itself and forming part of it, is there- 


fore as a rule to be particularly commended. Exam- 
ples of this principle are shown in the illustrations 


on the fourth page of the regular supplement of the 


present number. They are taken from Mr. Lewis F. 


Day's ** Instances of Accessory Art.’’ The instance of 
the ornamental handle is a curious and interesting ex 
ample of the influence of use upon design. The seem 
ingly useless silk cord that the dandy wears on his cane,” 
Mr. Day reminds us, “is own brother to the thong 


hold of the 


loaded bludgeon, and the conventional silken acorn, or 


his 


with which the ruffian makes sure of 
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other tassel, attached to the former, is obviously akin 
to the button or ‘ hetszke,’ which the Japanese passes 
under his tight-fitting sash or belt, in order to secure to 
his person his sword, medicinal-box, or what not. The 
South Sea Islander notched his paddle handle for the 
self-same purpose as we have in view in binding twine 
round the handles of our cricket bats. The same neces- 
sity of a firm grip (which the smoothness, common to 
most of the hard substances employed, rendered uncer- 
tain) led to the enrichment of the handles of all weapons, 
until] we find in the Renaissance the most wonderful 
carving on sword and dagger hilts. Facility of grasp 
has sometimes led to beautiful modifications of the 
form of the handle itself, sometimes to its incrustation 
with rich, ingenious, or fanciful ornament. And then 
what variety of design has arisen from the necessary re- 
lation of the handle to the spout in the utensils of every- 
day use. Such a consideration as the need of using 
some material that shall be a non-conductor in the han- 
dles of vessels destined to hold hot liquids, has given 
rise to many beautiful as well as ingenious devices. 
From the moment of its introduction’ the door handle 
was seized as an occasion for ornament; locks and 
hinges were accepted by the med’aval metal workers 
as an invitation to decorative treatment ; and the art of 
the smith is one that has, on the face of it, grown out 
of necessity.’ 

The designs of Mr. Day, reproduced in our supple- 
ment, contain valuable suggestions for the designer or 
decorator who will take the pains to find them. 





A TRANSFORMED CABINET. 

AN original way of utilizing an old carved wooden 
cabinet attracted attention recently. The whole of the 
interior had been removed, and only the two sides and 
the front remained. It was fixed to the wall on each 
side of the fireplace, two cushioned seats fitted in at 
the sides, part of the front cut away for the entrance, 
and a most snug chimney corner was the result. The 
fireplace was a small one. A lamp was suspended by 
achain from above, and the light thrown down by a 
rose-colored shade. Shelves, containing odds and ends 
of china and a variety of knick-knacks, were arranged 
on the wall of the room and interior of the cabinet, and 
on a level with the top of it was a shelf containing 
quaint vases, etc., which could be seen with advantage 
from the room. The cabinet was one of the tall, old 
carved oak ones to be met with in country houses, and 
the perversion of its original use was owing to the in- 
ventive powers of a gentleman who wished to embellish 
in some decided way the plainness of his ordinary look- 
ing little fire-place, and give an artistic aspect to his 
‘‘den."’ The effect was extremely good. The sides 
of the cabinet were not very deep, and the entrance 
was tolerably wide, so that the general heat from the 
fire was but little decreased. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTES. 

SENSIBLE advice to mothers who take their children 
to be photographed is given in the circular of an Eng- 
lish photographer. It is as follows: ‘‘ Say nothing to 
the child about how it is to sit, stand, look, or behave 
—about sitting still. Be cofitent to bring the child, 
and leave the management to the artist. Daily experi- 
ence has taught him what is most certain to ensure a 
graceful and pleasing result.”’ 

Sarony has photographed on large panels, 10} x 
17 and also imperial size, the beautifully sculptured 
‘* Ophelia *’ by Mile. Sarah Bernhardt illustrated on our 
first page. He has also reproduced in imperial size 
the statuette of the actress herself. Sarony has secured 
the exclusive right to copy the sculpture which Mlle. 
Bernhardt has brought with her or that she may make 
during her stay in this country. 

Rockwood, of Union Square, recently perfected 
abroad and has introduced here with great success the 
new bromide emulsion process, by means of which 
portraits are now made in one or two seconds under a 
portrait light, and out-of-door pictures in a fraction of 
a second of time. As Mr. Rockwood makes a specialty 
of photographing children, the value to him of this in- 
vention must be great indeed. 

To those anxious to take photographic records of 
artistic material, The Artist suggests that if they know 





nothing of the requisite manipulation, they may procure 
a few of the “‘ gelatine’ plates, expose with a ** satchel ”* 
or * 
good makers, as well as of the plates, and return those 
for development to the vendor. Many a rustic figure 


or group of cattle well posed are to be “* bagged ”’ in 


pocket ’’’ camera, of which there are numerous 


this way at little cost. 

The demand for photographs of Sarah Bernhardt is 
so extraordinary that Sarony, with all his resources, 1s 
unable to keep up with his orders. 


RELIGIOUS SYMBOLISM IN ART, 


Ill. 


THE ship, taken from the ark of Noah, is a well- 
known type of the church of Christ. It is often repre- 
sented with a flaming cross in its midst. Arrows, 
wheels, anvils, cauldrons, pincers, fire, and flames are 
all signs of martyrdom, and are generally used to de- 
note the exact death the person represented suffered. 
A shell is a sign of pilgrimage, a skull of penance. 

The animals that have scriptural symbolical mean- 
ings are the lion, dragon, hart, unicorn, lamb, serpent, 
dove, pelican, peacock, eagle, and bull. In illuminated 
manuscripts these animais are all introduced in border- 
ings and capital letters, particularly during the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. The lion, in re- 
membrance of ‘‘ the Lion of the tribe of Judah,’’ is 
typical of Christ. It is also used to represent fortitude 
and resolution and death in the arena. ‘The lion, intro- 

duced into pictures of St. Jerome, was intended to de- 
note the character of that saint, and his habit of dwell- 
ing in the wilderness. 

The dragon is the emblem of sin and idolatry, the 
legend of St. Michael subduing the dragon being typi- 
cal of the victory of the church over paganism. It is 
frequently used as a representation of the devil ; in old 
manuscripts it is often drawn in the shape of a winged 
crocodile ; but the dragons of the Middle Ages were 
represented with heads like serpents, sometimes with 
three or five heads, and the beast of the Apocalypse or 
Satan is depicted with seven heads. The serpent is 
almost identical with the dragon ; it is an emblem of 
Satan and of sin and wickedness, and Christ treads it 
under foot. When represented with its tail in its 
mouth, it is an emblem of eternal punishment. Hell, in 
old paintings, is always represented as the mouth of a 
huge serpent, from whose jaws flames and smoke are 
emitted. The serpent by the Egyptians and other 
ancient nations was considered the symbol of eternity 
and immortality. This meaning was transferred by 
the early Christians to the plain circle, and the serpent 
was taken as a type of the fall of man, and of eternal 
woe. 

The unicorn in ancient art was the symbol of chastity, 
as the belief existed that it never could be caught and 
tamed by anyone whose mind and life were not stain- 
less. The Virgin Mary and St. Justinia are the only 
saints who are allowed to appropriate this animal as 
one of their symbols. 

The Jamb is one of the well-known symbois of Christ. 
It is also used as an emblem of innocence, meekness, 
and modesty, or of sacrifice without blemish. It is used 
by John the Baptist in this last meaning. When hold- 

sing a banner it is an emblem of the resurrection or vic- 
tory, and when used in its divine attributes its head is 
encircled with a nimbus of four rays, arranged in the 
form of across, of equal length of limbs, the lower limb 
being hidden by the head of the animal. St. Agnes, 
the favorite saint of Roman women, is almost invaria- 
bly depicted with a lamb at her side (a lamb without 
a glory), in order to show that she was considered to 
be the patroness of virgins and women of meek and 
modest lives. Christ is often represented as the Good 
Shepherd ‘bearing a wounded or feeble lamb in his 
arms ; but the absence of any kind of aureole surround- 
ing the lamb’s head will at once derote that it is not 
used in its most sacred character. 

The hart or hind must not be confounded with the 
unicorn. It is a favorite symbol of the Psalmist to de- 
note piety, and a religious turn of mind. 

The dove is considered as a symbol of the Holy 
Ghost, and of the soul and of peace. It is used to de- 
note the descent of the Holy Spirit in the baptism of 
Christ by St. John the Baptist, in the annunciation, and 
also in the gift of tongues to the apostles after the as- 


cension of Christ. These doves have their heads en- 
circled with the aureole, with rays; those that are em- 
blematical of the soul have no aureoles, and are generally 
represented as issuing from the lips of dying martyrs. 
A dove bearing an olive branch is the type of peace ; 
without the branch, and with closed wings, it is a sym- 
bol of simplicity and purity of heart. 

The pelican, from the ancient notion that that bird 
feeds her young upon her own blood, was taken as an 
ancient symbol of the great sacrifice, and is often 
The phoenix is 
the 


painted as flying above the cross. 
sometimes confounded in ancient missals with 
pelican, but it should be used only as a type of im- 
mortality. 

The peacock has fallen into disuse as a symbol, but 
it was engraved upon the tombs of early martyrs, and 
it appears in paintings of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies. The early Christians accepted it as an em- 
blem of a mortal who had put on immortality. Its 
present use as a type of worldly pride excludes it from 
being placed among letters of any century later than 
the fifth. 

The eagle is looked upon as a symbol of the high- 
est inspiration, and it is also considered to resemble 
one of the four beasts mentioned in the Revelations. 
For both these reasons it has been appropriated to 
St. John. 

The bull is not much used, save as one of the four 
beasts, and as the emblem of St. Luke ; it is employed 
as a type of sacrifice and of priestly power. 

In early missal painting almost every saint in the long 
calendar, acknowledged as such by the Roman Catholic 
Church, had some distinguishing symbol that would at 
a glance tell the initiated the name of the person de- 
lineated. The symbols already explained were used for 
the purpose of depicting the virtues they represented, 
but as such virtues as love, innocence, and faith were 
practised and possessed by nearly all the persons 
deemed worthy of canonization, ancient limners intro- 
duced into their pictures, in addition to these symbols, 
some emblem or coloring to denote a particular person- 
age. 

Angels, as ministering spirits, stand next to the 
divine personages. They are divided into three grades, 
which are again divided into three. Of the first grade 
are seraphim, cherukim, thrones ; the second, domina- 
tions, virtues, powers; the third, princedoms, arch- 
angels, angels. The three great functions of angels are 
messengers, choristers, and guardians. 

The first order of angels—the seraphim, cherubim, 
and thrones—have no intercourse with mankind, being 
absorbed in adoration round the throne of God. The 
word seraph means love and adoration; the word 
cherub, to know and worship. This order derives its 
emanation direct from the Almighty, and transmits it to 
the lower grades. The duty of the thrones is to uphold 
the golden throne of God. Seraphim and cherubim 
are painted without bodies, with wings and heads 
alone. Their faces were depicted by the old masters 
in the likenesses of young men; the childish head was 
not known until the eleventh century, and denoted in- 
nocence. The bodiless head was intended to shadow 
forth a pure soul full of love and intelligence (the 
ancient masters always considered the head as the 
habitation of the soul) ; the wings, as the symbol of a 
spirit and as a type of swiftness, were retained. Up to 
the time of the fifteenth century the coloring of sera- 
phim’s wings was red, asa symbol of fire and love, 
while the cherubim were painted in blue, to typify light 
and knowledge ; but later manuscripts use these twa 
colors indiscriminately, and sometimes introduce green, 
yellow, and vioiet. 

The thrones are represented as bearing thrones upon 
their heads, and surrounded by fiery aureoles. Their 
wings are generally colored green. The number of the 
wings given to seraphim, cherubim, and thrones varies, 
two, four, or six being the different numbers. These 
wings were painted of an enormous size, and some- 
times had eyes like those on a peacock’s tail introduced 
into them. 

Denominations, virtues, and powers are angels in a 
human form ; they are used as messengers of God, to 
carry out His plans for the universe. 

The last order of angels, the principalities. archangels, 
and angels, is the grade that is most familiar to our 
minds, their functions being so directly given them for 
man’s good. They are always represented as mascu- 
line. and of exceeding beauty, and at the height of 
physical srength.. Female angels were unknown until 








the seventeenh century, when they were introduced, 
though contrary to all conceived opinion about angels 
who are considered to be the types of the union of 
heavenly power and purity with manly intelligence and 
strength. Angels were created, and were, therefore, 
not eternal, but immortal, being created in a perfect 
form, from which they never vary. The child angels 
were in old times considered to be the souls of the re- 
deemed, and in no way as forming a part of the celes- 
tial hierarchy. There is little mention of the -prince- 
doms in ancient art; they are designated as powers, 
and painted as angels bearing lilies, and are considered 
as the especial guardians of earthly kingdoms, but they 
are not individualized or mentioned separately. 

The archangels partake of the power of the prince- 
doms, and also are used as messengers like the angeis. 
They are especially individualized, and particular men- 
tion of them is made in Scripture, and they all have dis 
tinct symbols. The Jewish traditions considered that 
they consisted of seven angels, and gave them names, 
all ending in E] or God. The four first of these are 
the archangels, with which 
Their names are Michael, Gabriel, 
Chamnel, Jophiel, and Zadkiel. 

Michael (who is like unto God) was the especial pro 


we are most familiar. 


Raphael, Uriel, 


tector of the Hebrew people, the commander of the 
heavenly hosts. He is always painted as a young and 
beautiful nfan, with flowing hair, and of celestial coun- 
tenance. He wears a coat of mail (generally golden), 
and carries a sword, spear, and shield, but rarely wears 
ahelmet. Sometimes his armor is dark crimson, and 
his mantle white, with flames or glories issuing from 
his forehead. He is generally depicted in the act of 
casting Satan out of heaven, Satan being represented 
as a winged dragon that Michael tramples under foot, 
at the same time piercing through its head with his 
heavenly spear. The fatal wound is always repre- 
sented as being dealt at the head (or seat of the soul and 
power.) All these pictures are intended to symbolize 
the final triumph of the spiritual over the animal power 
of our nature. St. Michael is also looked upon as the 
angel of judgment, and in pictures of the Last Day 
bears the sword and the scales ; he holds the balance 
evenly in one hand and the sword of justice in the other. 

Gabriel (God is my strength) is the messenger of the 
Lord on important occasions, and the guardian of the 
celestial treasures. He is more particularly known in 
ancient art as the angel who appeared to the Virgin 
Mary, and in that character has been delineated very 
often ; but, besides this act, he was the angel who in- 
structed Joseph, who announced to Daniel that the 
captivity of the Jewish nation was over, who foretold 
the birth of Samson, the birth of John the Baptist, and 
the birth of our Lord. 


resented in flowing robes, and with wings of delicate 


The angel Gabriel is aways rep- 


hues, with a holy and lofty countenance. 

Raphael (the medicine of God) is the rep: esentation 
The belief that 
every soul from birth to death was accompanied by 


of the guardian angels of mankind. 


angels was one of the doctrines of the primitive church. 
He is the embodiment of the heavenly guide for the 
soul through the evils and temptations of the world. 

Uriel (the light of God) is mentioned in Exodus as 
‘*the angel who was sent unto me whose name was 
Uriel.’’ He is the interpreter of prophecies, and for 
this reason bears a roll or book. 

Chamnel (one who sees God) wrestled with Jacob, 
and is drawn of a lofty and commanding stature ; he is 
dressed in white with wings of purple, with fillet and 
sandals of gold. He carries in his hand a cup and 
staff. 

Jophiel (the beauty of God) is looked upon as the 
angel who turned Adam and Eve out of the garden of 
Eden after their fall. He is the guardian of the Tree 
of Knowledge, and bears the flaming sword that turns 
in every direction. 

Zadkiel (the righteousness of God) was the angel who 
stopped Abraham when slaying his son, and showed 
him the ram bound in the thicket ; he is always repre- 
sented as holding a sacrificial knife. 

Some pictures give the archangels characteristics 
quite different from those generally acknowledged. 
Thus when surrounding St. Thomas Aquinas, they 
hold in their hands the symbols that represent the 
particular virtues of that saint. St. Michael bears an 


olive branch for peace, St. Gabriel a book to show 
knowledge, St. Raphael a crown and sceptre to de- 
note power, Uriel a church as the type of religion, 
Chamnel a cross and shield as the emblems of faith, 
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Jophiel flames of fire to typify piety, and Zadkiel a lily 
as the emblem of purity. 

Angels are the rest of the heavenly host who present 
no distinct marks or names; they are represented as 
the messengers of God to man, and as the guardians 
and helpers of souls. They are drawn of mild and 
holy countenances, in robes of blue or white, with stars 
of gold upon their foreheads. In early art angels are 
always fully draped, and sometimes they are clothed as 
princes, sometimes as Levites and deacons, with alb 
and stole, and in other classical paintings, in tunic and 
pallium. White is the prevailing color of their drape 
ries ; but blueand red are allowed to the higher orders. 
In Venetian pictures the colors are sometimes yellow, 
and occasionally green ; the Italian artists clothed them 


mn flowing draperies of the most delicate tint, while the 


German painters overloaded their garments with jewels 
and gold, and painted them in the brightest colors 
Although angels are depicted as warring against the 
powers of evil, as fighting in the celestial armies, and 
as slaying and overpowering evil spirits, and breathing 


‘vengeance, wrath, and fury’’ agai God's and 


man's enemies, yet on the day of judgment the actual 


ot performed by 


task of executing God's wrath is 


them ; they only superintend it. Demons are the 


struments employed. Fallen angels and the devil are 


| 


often painted in all details like the true angels, o 


clothed and colored entirely in black. In a tl 
century manuscript the expulsion of the fallen angels 
‘reat pow r. Thea vrels 


s 


from heaven is conceived with 


ne irom heavy 


are represented in the act of fal 


who have but just dropped are still in the likeness of 


J 


angels, only black ; the next exhibit some tr 


tion, such as horns and talons, and those nearest to 


the gates of hell are turning into devils or n 


COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS ON CHINA. 


AN improved process tol the production of colored 
photographs on porcelain and earthenware has b 
patented by Mr. J. E. P. Lémary, ef Paris, and is d 


scribed by The English Mechanic. Hitherto, it is ex 


plained, “no one has been able to insure a perfect re 
sult, mainly because the photographic process destroys 
the balance of the color fluxes, which can never be r 


Hence 


slightly, or not at all, to the porcelain or earthenware, 


stored with certainty. the colors adhere but 


and there is a partial or entire absence of glaze and 


to the good 


development of color which are essential 


appearance of the photograph. It will be rea 


ceived that if these operations rar ly succeed in mono 
chrome, they are much more difficult in colors. In 
fact, if the balance of the fluxes be destroyed by the 


operation, and if, at certain parts, tints due to more or 
less fusible oxides be added, a portion of the photograph 
will be destroyed at some parts and changed at others, 
the 


places. Moreover, unless the colors are applied to the 


and color will not be developed at all at certain 


photograph by a skilfui artist, they greatly alter its ap 


pearance, and sometimes even entirely hide it. The ob 


ject of this invention is, first, to restore to the color 


the balance of the fluxes, and, secondly, to medulate 
the colors by the photograph instead of covering the 
latter with the color.” 

The process is described by The English Mechanic 
as follows : 

‘* Upon a glass plate, which has been carefully cleaned, 
the patentee pours the sensitized composition,made of the 
two following solutions, namely, manna, ten grammes 


(154 grains), dextrine, five grammes (77 
solved in distilled water, forty cubic centimetres (617 


grains), dis 


grains). Bichromate of potash dissolved to saturation 
in distilled water, sixty cubic centimetres (926 grains). 
These two solutions are mixed together and filtered. 
The relative proportion of the solutions may be varied 
according to the season. The plate so coated is dried 
by heat, and then exposed in a printing-frame under a 
positive, and after it has been sufficiently acted on, 
which may be ascertained by the color or by means of 
a photometer, it is developed in the dark-room with 
pure oxides—that is to say, without fluxes—of cobalt 
and iron, mixed with a little yellow fer porcelain. For 
earthenware, gray color, different from that used for 
porcelain, is employed. Upon the plate collodion, pre- 
pared as follows, is poured: The flux for the color to 
be employed is finely ground by means of a muller with 
pure glycerine, and then diluted until sufficiently liquid, 


and this mixture is then added to 100 grammes of nor 


39 


mal coilodion at one per cent, shaken up in a bottle, 
and filtered through a fine cloth. After having poured 
the above composition on the’ plate, and allowed the 
collodion the necessary time to dry, the plate is first 
dipped in water, and then ina bath of carbonate of soda 
at from twenty-five to thirty per cent, and then again 


washed in plain water, after which the film, which 
separates readily from the glass, is transferred (with 


the collodion side uppermost) on to a sheet of paper 


coated in the following manner : Over a slow fire is dis- 
solved a quantity of virgin wax, spermaceti, stearine, 
or other an ilogous substance, in about three times its 
weight of spirits of turpentine, or other spirits or oils. 


Atte! 


rubbed 


the cooled, it is 


with a 


composition has — sufficiently 


pad, as evenly as possible, upon the 


white paper, until sufficiently coated. Upon this coat- 


ed surface the film before mentioned is, on leaving the 


Water, to be floated or ce posited with the collodion side 


uppermost ; and, after draining, it is to be pressed be- 


tween two sheets of blotting-paper, and when nearly 
dry a thin coat of spirit of turpentine is applied with a 
flat brush; it is then dried in the air or by a gentle 
heat. The photograph now presents t ppearance 
of an ordinary paper print, except that it has not the 
same tint. When dry, it is colored by anv known or 
suitable process, is with the ordinary ceramik colors 
for example, and allowed to evaporate afresh, either in 
the open air or at a gentle heat. It now only remains 
to transfer the photograph to the surface to be orna- 
mented, for which purpose the surface is heated, and 
hen receives a coat of flat spirit of turpentine at the 


} 


part where the photograph is applied thereon, with 
it, and made to well adhere at all | irt fter whi h 
the paper can be re idily peele 1 olf | rticle is ther 
dried we ll, and fired in an ordinary muff 
The operation may ilso be cifected in the following 
manner: A photograph is produced like those for 


enamels, by known mears, and is developed with-oxides, 
as before mentioned The plate is then coated with 
ordinary ne rmal collodion it one pel cent, without the 


\fter ‘ ireful \\ 


the m 


addition of any flux isl hy, the photo- 


v1 iph is transferred to paper mn inner before de- 


scribed, and then colored, after which it is applied upon 


the surface to be decorated. After thoroughly drying 


the latter at a quick fire, so as to completely evaporate 


the spirit, the following composition is poured upon it* 
Che flux adapted to the color is first ground fine with 
flat spirits of turpentine, as before, and then mixed with 


which Is added a 


normal collodion at one per cent, to 


little glycerine, according to the season, the whole be- 


The 


print, so as to cover the 


ing next filtered. above composition is poured on 


The 


fired 


to the whole 


uniformly. 


the article 


pirit is then evaporated by heat, and 


in an ordinary muffle. 


“ Grisailles and cameos may be produced by either 


of the above processes; but instead of transferring 


them upon paper, they are deposited directly upon the 


the collodion underneath, 


When 


the whole is well dried, the flux combination above de- 


surface to be decorated with 


after lightly coating the surface with gelatine. 
S( ribed 1S poured on, and the excess allowed to drain 
off. 


num, and silver, by applying their fluxes 


The same process may be applied to gold, plati- 
n the manner 
condi- 


above indicated, and proceeding under the same 


tions. It will be readily understood that: the fluxes dis- 
tributed in this manner are both in quantity and quality 
adapted to the quantity of color or metal employed to 
produce the photographic picture, and that the develop- 
ment of the color and the glazing should, in all cases, 
be effected with the most perfect delicacy and regu- 
larity.” 


A CORRESPONDENT of a London journal says : ‘ It is 
often seen that, when a small piano is turned to the 
room, a table covered with pretty knick-knacks, and per- 
haps a vase with evergreens or flowers, is pushed against 
it, and a little valance is fixed to the piano back above 
the table, on which small pictures, miniatures, etc., 
are arranged. Underneath the table is either a low 
jardiniére filled with miniature evergreens, or some or- 
namental waste-paper basket or box, I have seen 
Japanese hand screens arranged in slanting positions. 
Little curtains of velvet or satin looped back with large 
bows to show alternate flounces of satin and coffee-col- 
ored coarse lace underneath the table, attached tu the 
piano back, have a pretty effect, and so has a mirror 
fitted to the back of a piano, with an ornamental frame, 


and a jardiniére containing flowers at the base,”’ 
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TABLE-CLOTH BORDERS. 





x OTHING for table-cloth decoration is 
so desirable If the 
ornament cover the top of the table, 
it is likely to be injured, or the table 
will be rendered As to 
material, a soft woollen that is not 
very rough and will hang well is the 


as a_ border. 


useless. 


best. Serges and diagonal cloths 
take the richest as well as the sim- 
plest ornament. Linen and flaxen materials should not 
be used. They slip uneasily about the table, and stick 
out instead of hanging down, 
the usual size of a cloth; but for the fashionable little 


five-o’clock tea-tables it is best to use the width of the 





Two yards square is 


stuff square. 

A border worked in one color and one or two shades 
of filosel will look well if the silk harmonize in color 
with the ground. A border of flowers, alternate cow- 
slip and primrose, like our illustration, is simple and 
beautiful. We give the detail of the flowers and bot- 
tom band the full size for working. 
will be found all that is necessary for the rest. 
or myrtle green serge may be used for the table-cloth. 
The contrasting shades of the deep yellow cowslip and 
the pale primrose will be very pleasant. The centre of 
the leaves should be darker than the edges. The bor- 
der will look best with the line worked in dark brown 
All the primrose 


The reduced model 
Moss 


wool, and the primrose in pale silk. 
and the cowslip flowers should be done in silk, but the 
leaves should wool. The stalks of primroses 
have a pinkish-purple tint. 

A good table-cloth decoration is a band of velvet 
worked with a pattern and sewn on to the cloth. The 
band should not be close to the edge, or it will look as 
if it were needed to enlarge the cloth. 
This velvet may be of two colors in 
short alternate lengths, and the or- 
nament on it counter-changed, as 
blue on green, and green on blue 
alternately, which on a green or 
blue cloth has a good appearance. 
This counter-changing of the color 
of ornament and ground is much 
employed in several of the decora- 
tive arts, and might well be more 
extensively used in needlework than 
it is; the chief danger in its use is 
that the contrasts of color are too 
cutting. 

The general subject of table-cloth 
decoration was treated at some length in THE ART 
AMATEUR of last October. 
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this book before him. The meadow, the grove, the 
brook, the antiquary’s museum, and the pages of my- 
thology, with the adornments of the house and garden, 
are all laid under contribution. 

‘* The book is said to be for the use of the person 
who belongs to the green window—which is an epithet 
for the dwelling of a poor woman ; while the red gallery 
denotes the residence of a rich female. The industrious 
poor plies her task near the green lattice, which is made 
of earthenware and lets in both the light and the breath 
of heaven ; while the rich dame leans upon the vermeil- 
tinted balusters of the gaudy veranda, and gazes care- 
lessly at the sunbeams as they sparkle among the flow- 


ers. ‘The title-page presents us with a venerable man 





CORNFLOWER FOR NEEDLEWORK. 


in the weeds of office, holding in his hand a scroll with 
this motto: ‘Heaven's magistrate confers wealth.”’ 
Over his head are bats disporting among the clouds ; 
the emblems, I suppose, of wakefulness—for these 
animals are on the alert while men sleep. 

‘“*T once saw two girls at this work in the village of 
Mongha. 
tended their legs across another of twice the height of 


They were seated upon a low stool, and ex- 


their seat. 
frame on which the piece to be embroidered was spread 
forth. Their faces wore a sickly hue; which was 
owing, perhaps, to close confinement and the unnatural 
position in which they were obliged to sit. The finest 
specimens of embroidery are, so far as my observation 


In this way, a support was provided for the 


goes, done by men, who stand while at work—-a prac- 
tice which these damsels could not imitate, as their feet 
were small. They were poor, but too genteel, in their 
parents’ idea, to do the drudgery of the humble house- 
wife ; and so their feet were bandaged and kept from 
growing beyond the limits of gentility. Their looks 
were not likely soon to attract a lover ; and hence they 
were compelled to tease the sampler from the glistening 
dawn till dewy eve.”’ 
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NEEDLEWORK NOTES. 

A PRETTY and useful cushion is made of fine brown 
or white linen, with a slight design, or pair of designs, 
such as an orna- 
mented square, or a 
spray of flowers in 
outline, lightly work- 
ed for the two sides 5 
a running pattern in 
the same colored silk 
is worked on a strip | 
of linen three or four 


inches wide, which 





is sewn insertion- 

wise between the 

front and back of 

the cushion. Bold CORNFLOWER FOR NEEDLE- 
pillow lace, tape = 


guipure, or, better still, cut-work—commonly called 
Greek lace—may be substituted for the embroidered 
insertion—indeed it will be handsomer ; in this case the 
pillow must be lined with silk of the same color as the 
embroidery. This kind of cushion has front and back 
alike. Silk is the 
best for this purpose; it must harmonize with the 
ground or with the embroidery on the front of the 


Many require a back or reverse. 


cushion. If the main color of the embroidery be much 
lighter than the ground, the back will look best if near- 
ly of the color of the latter. Rather a fine silken cord 
makes the best finish; it must not be obtrusive, and 
tassels are best altogether avoided. 

A diaper of small leaves and flowers, or little trailing 
patterns of flowers on a powdering of small sprigs is a 
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RECENT English traveller thus 
graphically describes the art of em- 
broidery in China : 

‘* For twenty-two ‘ cash,’ or ‘ tseen,’ 
I purchased an elegant book filled with 
choice subjects of the graphic art as 
patterns for the use of the young nee- 
dlewoman. She is assumed to be poor, 
and hence the little manual is printed 
at about one penny of our money. It 
has a cover of a fair yellow, studded 
with spangles of gold, and contains 
between two and three hundred figures 
culled from the various stores of nature 
and art. In fact, the objects are so 
well selected and so numerous that 


Ax) 


(us) 


F 








they might serve as illustrations to a 
smail encyciopedia. One acquainted 
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with Chinese literature and natural his- 
tory might deliver several lectures with 


COWSLIP AND PRIMROSE DESIGN FOR A TABLE-CLOTH BORDER, 








THE ART AMATEUR. 











suitable decoration for cushions 


used, it must be restfully treated, and then it will look 
very well ; for instance, a large poppy sketched in red 


silk on a_ brown velvet 
ground. 

It must be borne in mind 
that each object in a room 
that 


pattern requires, and even 


is ornamented with a 


insists upon, an effort of 
mind for its comprehension, 
and many people find it im- 
possible to pass over any- 
We 
be careful not to strain this 


thing. must therefore 
demand on the observer to 
such an extent as to destroy 
the repose that is the most 

character of a 
It is a curious qual- 
that it 
claims and arrests the atten- 


essential 
home. 
ity of needlework 


tion to a much greater de- 
any mechanical 
ornament. <A small worked 
pattern on a tidy will attract 
the eye more than a gorge- 


gree than 


ously colored cretonne, and 
a chimney-piece drapery of 
an unobtrusive design in 
monochrome will make peo- 
ple look at it and think of it 
more than a piece of elabo- 
rately colored silk brocade 
to the 


dresses 


applied same use. 


Embroidered have 

gone out of fashion for this reason; the work may be 
beautiful in itself, but it is nearly always too conspicu- 
ous to please the best taste. Most embroidered dresses 


If a large flower be 


A small thing should not be dwarfed by 





POPPY DESIGNS FOR EMBROIDERY. 

too large or heavy an ornament, nor a large one cut up 
by a weak or inadequate pattern. Neither should much 
work be bestowed where it is too far from the eye to 


of the object for its service and position, and, secondly, 
of the ornament to the size, shape, position, and uses 
of the object. 























curious and difficult varieties of stitch, but in the ex- 
pressive use of a few ordinary ones. The way in which 
a good worker sets her stitches, putting them close 
enough, yet not too close, 
varying their direction with 
the form of 
and often making them ex- 
press by the way they lie a 
great variety of form and 


her pattern, 


even color, is the test of her 
skill, and it is 
teristic and personal as her 


as charac- 
handwriting. 

Deep brown velvet cur 
tains look well worked with 
detached 


large poppies — 


flowers alternating with a 


bud and leaf making a 
smaller sprig, not filled in, 
but done with a_ good 


amount of stitches so that 
the outline should not look 
bald. 
are worked at the top and 


Simple line borders 


bottom of the curtains, and 
all the work is done in one 
shade of bright red filosel. 
A remarkable embroider- 
ed table-cover was recently 
worked by the Decorative 
Needlework Society in Lon- 
don. On looking at the pic- 
ture, many persons imagine 
that the cloth is embroidered 
with silver; but this is not 
the case, the beautiful bright 
effect being produced by very simple means, The ma- 
terial is cream satin, and the design is outlined in blue 


and green silks, while the ground of the pattern is filled 











COWSLIP AND PRIMROSE, WORKING SIZE, FOR THE TABLE-CLOTH BORDER ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE, 


are failures, melancholy in proportion to the time and 
skill expended on them. 

In the employment of needlework for decoration, the 
main thing to be secured is fitness or suitability ; first, 


be easily appreciated, nor should an object that is 
always seen closely be so boldly treated as to be rough 
or coarse. 

Excellence of workmanship does not lie in many 







in with darning in shades of pale gold filosel, thus 
leaving the satin to catch the lights. The border is of 
green plush, on which is embroidered a handsome an- 
tique pattern, harmonizing with and relieving the centre. 























SHE reader, I hope, is not 

tired of this heading; I 
am about to deal now not 
so much with the opera 
itself as with the manner 
of its production by Ma- 
pleson’s company. There 
are but five characters in 
the work, or, rather, I 
should say, that there are 





but five soloists needed for 
the characters. In the Pro- 
logue there is only Mefistofele ; in the first act there 
are Mefistofele, Faust, and Wagner; in the second 
act, Mefistofele, Faust, Marguerite, and Marta; in the 
third act, Mefistofele, Faust, and Marguerite ; in the 
fourth act, Mefistofele, Faust, Helen of Troy, Pantalis, 
and Nereo; and in the Epilogue, Mefistofele and 
Faust. Marguerite and Helen of Troy are sung by the 
prima donna, in this case Mlle. Valleria ; Marta and 
Pantalis by the contralto, Miss Cary; Faust, primo 
tenore, by Signor Campanini; Mefistofele, baritone 
(with a rather extensive and exacting range) by Signor 
Novara. Wagner and Nereo, secondo tenore, by a gen- 
tleman whom the management did not deem of suffi- 
cient importance to honor with any mention on the bills 
or programmes. 

When the curtain rose on the prologue, the scene in 


the representation of 


heaven was more provocative of amusement than of 
It was divided into two halves by a 
representation of a mass of clouds which a daily paper 
with unusual exactitude compared to a short water- 
spout. 
by a piece of spangled gauze through which was seen 
the swelling curved outline of something which, on the 
faith of the libretto, was to be accepted as a glimpse of 
the earth, ‘‘ far beneath.’’ Behind this gauze Mefis- 
tofele, at the right moment, made his appearance. 
The half of the scene to the spectator’s right was far 
more suggestive of the ‘‘ other place ’’’ than of heaven, 
as it consisted in its upper half of a ‘* splotch ’’ of lurid 
and semi-transparent red, red of the fieriest and most 
diabolic sort, and in its lower, of black and rather 
threatening-looking clouds. Musically, the first thing 
noticeable was that the celestial trumpets were badly out 
oftune. The next, that the celestial phalanges of angels 
were similarly afflicted, and that the study of pianissimo 
singing (on which Boito frequently depends for his 
greatest effects), had been sadly neglected in their 
education, The first chorus was also taken just enough 
too fast to deprive it of its due majesty and grandeur. 
This was, of course, the fault of Arditi, the conductor. 
Novara’s appearance as Mefistofele was a most welcome 
relief. I might as well say at once that, although the 
music makes in some places demands on the lower reg- 
ister of his voice to whicl’ it is not equal, his perform- 
ance was the most satisfactory of the evening. His 
singing was intelligent and musicianly throughout, and 
his action and posing wonderfully appropriate and ex- 
ceedingly graceful. His recitative and the succeeding 
queer scherzo movement were given with great effect. 
The succeeding chorus of cherubim, sung by boys, was 
the best bit of chorus work in the act. The bright tell- 
ing voices, commencing pianissimo, swelling to forte, 
and then dying away in a steady diminuendo which led 
to an almost inaudible conclusion, were most pleasant 
to hear. They reflect the greatest credit on the chorus 
master, and lead one to imagine that the occasional 
bad singing of the adult choristers was due, not to his 
inefficiency, but to their own stupidity. Italian chorus 
singers are stupid, and pig-headed ; I have had plenty 
of reason to appreciate that. The succeeding chorus 
of earthly penitents was taken too fast ; but the finale 
of the act, in which all the chorus bodies are worked 
together, was a fine performance and fully deserved the 
applause it obtained when the curtain fell. 

The first scene in the first act, outside the walls of 
Frankfort on the Main, was the best scenic work of the 


any other feeling. 


The half to the spectator’s right was occupied 


ENN) 


It was massive and truthful-looking, and 
merry 


evening. 
formed a most effective background for the 
groups of gayly dressed burghers that filled the stage. 
The choruses here were well sung, the stage manage- 
ment and the ballet-master deserves un- 
stinted praise for the manner in which he has arranged 
the dance (the Obertas), and the thorough manner in 
In this 


excellent ; 


which the corps de ballet has been trained. 
scene Faust makes his first appearance, accompanied by 
Wagner; and the (frequently awkward) recitatives 
apportioned to them were well sung. The change of 
scene to Faust’s study was managed by the dropping of 
successive sheets of gauze (intended to represent the 
gathering mists of which Wagner speaks), until the 
stage was quite hidden ; then the gauzes being drawn 
up one by one, as they were dropped, revealed the new 
scene. The idea was good, though not novel ; but it 
was very clumsily carried out. Faust’s study might 
have been anything, from a prison’ cell to a deserted 
baronial hall; and it was evident that Faust evolved 
most of his material for study from his inner conscious- 
ness, as neither books (with a single exception), mathe- 
matical, nor magical appliances were visible. He ap- 
peared to be also quite unprepared to receive visitors, 
as there was but one chair in the apartment. Faust 
entered, followed by Mefistofele, still in his dress of the 
gray friar. The latter quickly concealed himself behind 
some convenient curtains, and Faust, coming forward, 
sang the first real melody (in the old acceptation of the 
word) in the opera, ‘‘ From the Meadows,” which 
Campanini gave with all his usual grace and finish. At 
the end of this brief aria he should have gone and open- 
ed the Bible on the stand; but as he neglected to do 
so, Mefistofele had to give his outcry (supposed to be 
drawn from him by the presence and use of th.s holy 
book) without any apparent reason. From here to the 
end, this act was finely sung and acted, the rapid 
duet, ‘‘ Now from this Moment,’’ just after the com- 
pact is made, being given especially well. The very 
end of the act was, however, spoiled by three wicked 
trombones in the orchestra, who played their responses 
to Mefistofele’s last two phrases in three different 
grades of pitch. 

The second act opens with the garden scene, and in- 
troduces Marguerite and Marta. Valleria’s singing, 
here and all through the opera, must have been a sur- 
prise to her warmest admirers. Many things might 
have been greatly improved, and I propose to mention 
these points in their order ; but she sang with a power, 
and acted with an intensity which must have astonished 
every one. Cary, also, as Marta, unexpectedly showed 
herself to be endowed with a real talent for refined 
comedy. Her movements and looks in her attempts to 
fascinate Mefistofele were very amusing and not at all 
overdone. All this scene was excellently rendered by the 
whole quartette, except that after the outburst of pas- 
sion into which Marguerite is drawn by Faust’s warmth, 
Valleria made her pause very much too short. There 
was no time for the revulsion of feeling which leads 
Marguerite to say, drawing herself from Faust, ‘* Fare- 
well, I must depart.’’ This was the only blemish in 
the scene ; and the concluding quartette, with its diffi- 
cult and dangerous contra tempo effects, was sung with 
such precision and yet apparent ‘‘ abandon ”’ that the 
vociferous and irresistible encore which it received was 
fully deserved. 

The second half of this act was the Witches’ Sabbath 
on the Brocken. ‘The scenery of this portion was tame 
and stupid, and the Will-o’-the-wisps a ludicrous fail- 
ure. But the singing was everywhere good, choruses 
and all; the stage management superb (as regards the 
‘business *’ of the act); and the ballet as good as 
that in the previous act, and very characteristic. To 
mention all the well-sung portions of this scene would 
be to mention almost every number in it; but I must 
speak of the conciuding fugal chorus which was sung 
in a manner thatI should have deemed impossible from 
any Italian chorus, had I not heard it. 

The third act takes place in Marguerite’s prison cell, 
and ends with her death. In the first aria, ‘* In the sea 
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my cruel jailers threw my baby, and there it perished,” 
with its varied and rapidly succeeding emotions, Val- 
leria got hold of something very much too big for her 
to manage. Notably, her sudden outcry to heaven for 
pity at the end of each stanza fell flat ; her voice has 
not the dramatic intensity for really tragic situations, 
and her Jack of telling chest tones will prevent her from 
ever becoming a really effective dramatic soprano. In 
fact, this whole act, which should be the most powerful 
of all in its pathetic tragedy, was comparatively tame. 
The heaviest weight of the act falls on Marguerite, and 
This is no 
fault in her ; nature did not give her the necessary qual- 
ifications. There are many points in it that she might 
improve by a little obedient study under a competent 
dramatic teacher, but she can never reach its fullest 
height nor sound its lowest depth. I must, however, 
enter a stern protest against the manner in which both 
she and Campanini sing the duet, ‘‘ Far distant, far 
distant’ ; it is subversive of the composer's intention, 
and deprives the music of almost all its effect and of 
quite all its meaning. It is written in twelve-eight time, 
and consists almost entirely of a quarter note tied to an 
eighth note and followed by another eighth ; the effect, 
when properly sung, being that of a succession of 
throbs. They sang it as though it were written a 
quarter followed by an eighth, and -deprived it of this 
characteristic entirely. The larger part of it is marked 
also ppp., and all this part was sung (and played by 
the orchestra) much too loudly. Its two swells of pas- 
sion were also made ridiculous by being made so sud- 
denly as to be nothing more nor less than two sudden 
pops of forte, while the excessive increase of speed in 
these places was equally ridiculous and improper. 
Worst of all was the ending, which, instead of dying 
away ina whisper on almost the lowest notes of their 
voices, was transposed up a sixth and so completely 
spoiled. Considerable surprise has heen expressed that 
this lovely duet should always fail of its effect on the 
audience ; considering the way in which it is hashed 
and altered, I think it would be more surprising if it did 
not. Marguerite’s dying aria was also a comparative 
failure ; an absolute one it cannot be, with such music 
and such orchestration. 

The fourth act is in Greece. 


Valleria was not strong enough’to carry it. 


Here again the scene 


- painter deserves kicking ; and the man who manages 
5S 5 


the lime-light should get a little of the same payment. 
The way in which scenery 1s botched, and light effects 
muddled at the Academy would not be endured on any 
third-rate stage in the city ; why should it be tolerated 
at the opera? Here we have a graceless temple por- 
tico, of some unheard-of order of architecture, poking it- 
self out nearly to the centre of the stage ; while the stage 
itself, which should be bathed in light, shows like the 
dress of a jester of the middle ages, half light and half 
dark ; a sharply defined diagonal line down the stage 
marking the separation. The temple, the most prominent 
object on the stage, is cleverly placed on the dark side. 

The opening duet between Helen and Pantalis was 
well sung by Valleria and Cary, though the effect 
would have been better, had Cary modified a little her 
strong chest notes so as not to smother the weaker 
medium tones of Valleria. Mefistofele and Faust, on 
their entrance have but little to sing, but that little was 
well done. The succeeding Grecian dance was a fail- 
ure. There was plenty of Jocal coloring in the music 
and orchestration, but none in the figures of the dance. 
Helen's great dramatic aria, which follows—her vision 
of the destruction of Troy—was another failure. Here 
again Valleria is to be more pitied than blamed ; she 
has neither the strength nor the intensity for this brief 
but tremendous scene ; and the necessity under which 
she labored, of transposing to the octave above many 
notes which should have been given in a suppressed and 
tragic chest tone, still further marred her rendition. At 
the end of this aria occurred something for which every- 
body should be blamed. As the vision fades and Helen 
stands motionless, horror-struck, and still half-en- 


tranced, Faust should enter ; her attention being called 
to him by the chorus, she turns, their eyes meet, and 

















all the persons on the stage resolve themselves into a 
picturesque group which remains like a picture during 
the long harp cadenzas which precede Faust’s solo. 
This is as it should be. Here is how it was. At the 
end of her aria, Helen, feeling apparently that she had 
done all that was expected of her, sauntered about the 
stage during the brief chorus and the harp cadenzas, 
and Faust came on just in time to sing the first notes 
of his solo! 

The remainder of the act was well sung with one ex- 
ception. Near the end of the concluding concerted 
piece occurs a steadily rising climax, which should be- 
come broader as it becomes higher and louder ; but 
soloists, chorus, and orchestra agreed in pushing it fast- 
er and faster, so that what should have been its broad- 
est climax was only a breathless rush. This was, of 
course, Arditi’s fault. Whatever may be conceded in 
a solo, the conductor, in a concerted number, is, or 
should be, supreme master. I may be met by the ex- 
cuse that the crime was committed in order to spare 
In common with every earnest musician, I 
ie at the cost 


the voices. 
lift my voice against 
of killing the composition. 

The epilogue, which brings us to Faust’s salvation 


sparing the voices’ 


and death, reintroduces us to Faust’s study. But how 
was this? Boito says that it should ‘* show the marks 
of time in evidences of decay.”’ I looked in vain for any 
such marks. The scene was as fresh and complete as 
in the first act. Faust looked very much older from 
the many years that had passed, but his dwelling 
was time-proof. I must also protest against the hid- 
eous green and yellow monstrosity which Campanini 
wears in this act. I believe it is meant for some kind 
of dressing-gown; but it must be a very uncomfortable 
one. It falls straight and rigid from his neck to his 
heels, making him look like a walking bell, and appears 
stiff enough to stand without any support. 
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Of sthe performance of this epilogue I can, however, 
speak in terms of high praise ; although the vision of 
the Sirens, with which Mefistofele endeavors again to 
tempt Faust, was not a very alluring one. 

A few words more and I have finished. I want first 
to mention the disgraceful behavior of the audience. | 
suppose the people in the boxes and orchestra seats 
would be offended to be told that they were neither la- 
dies nor gentlemen ; yet ladies and gentlemen are never 
ill-behaved, and it is certainly bad behavior, and of 
the very worst, to disturb all punctual attendants by 
noisy late arrivals, and the whole audience by loud talk 
during all the ‘*entr’actes."’ The buzz of 
sation between the acts is perfectly pardonable ; but the 
tap of the conductor’s stick which signals the orchestra 
to attention (perfectly audible all over the house) should 
be permitted to signal the audience to attention also. 

And next, and last, I wish to chronicle the unusual 
fact of an opera having been given here almost com- 
plete. A cut in the cherubim chorus, in the first act, 
another in the opening of the witches’ scene, and a 
third in the prison scene are all I remember. The first 
and second were fully pardonable, the third not so 
much so, as it cuts out some very dramatic and rather 
necessary work; but this is so much better than we 
are accustomed to that I mention the matter with thanks. 

C. Bs 


conver- 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


LADY pianists are storming New York just now ; 
and, seemingly, with encouraging results. For no 
sooner does Miss Coplestone begin than Miss Bock 
sees her way to following; while Mme. Constance 
Howard apparently finds enough encouragement in 
their pecuniary success to warrant her in emulating 


their example. But there are piano recitals and piano 
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recitals. 
Von Biilow, a Rummel or a Joseffy, the playing of one 
person on this unresponsive instrument is apt to be- 
come monotonous ; and it is therefore well that these 
ladies relieve their recitals with other vocal and instru- 
mental work. 


Except under the hands of a Rubinstein, a 


AT the late production of ‘* Elijah *’ by the Oratorio 
Society of this city, our New York public had a chance 
to hear from Mr. Geo. Henschel how recitative should 
be sung. They had also a chance to discover that Mr. 
Simpson is either getting careless or superannuated, 
that Miss Drasdil slides about with her voice as much 
as ever, and that Mrs. Swift is, if possible, rather worse 
in oratorio than she is in opera. 

ee 

SOMETHING novel in the way of music printing has 

been introduced here by Mr. G. G. Rockwood, the 


well-known He the 
manuscript, which must for this purpose be written 


photographer. takes origina! 
very distinctly and largely, with good bold notes and 
wide lettering, and by a mingled process of photogra- 
phy and lithography reproduces on a smaller scale any 
reasonable number of fac-similes. The process is not 
very expensive, and will be a great boon to those com- 
posers who (having an insuperable objection to the 
manual drudgery of copying, and not enough influence 
with the publishers to have their works printed) desire 
to have sufficient copies of their own works for per- 
formance or for private distribution. 
blessing about this method of reproduction is its abso- 
lute accuracy ; a feature which will be fully appreciated 
by those who have suffered from the exasperating mis- 
takes caused by careless engravers and incompetent 
proof-readers. 

CARYL FLORIO, 


| «+ BEAWUEUL + BOOKS + FOR + CHILDREN. <* 


LITTLE FOLKS. 
With chromo frontispiece. 
cloth, 


WHAT-FOR. 


“ An exquisite book for children.""—Christian Secretary. 


Miss Merriti’s New Book, 
GALLERY. 
Extra 


Christian Secretary. 
SCRIPTURE. 
Fcap. 4to, 192 pages, cloth, full gilt side, 


OF THE HOLY 


25. 
To little folks the children of the Scriptures have always formed a very interesting story, and in this vol- 


- ume the Bible story is told in a very attractive manner 


By S. G. W. Ben- 


. : i 2 
8vo, illuminated cloth, ing, $2. 


By OLIve PAtTcHu. 


Illu-trated. 8vo, cloth, il- 
tainment. 





TWO GRAY 
By Jennie J. Younc. With 
8vo, illuminated cloth, $5. | 


En- 
4to, cloth, 


DORE’S FAIRY TALES 
With 24 full-page engravings by Gustave Dorf, 


way Tm 
AV 


A CYR YW 
AWAY. 


Imperial 8vo, cloth, gilt, new bind- 


NEW EDITION of above, in boards, cloth back, lithograph cover in eight colors, $1.25. 
FAMILIAR FRIENDS. 
Illustrated throughout. 


We have seldom had the pleasure of offering a more beautiful or entertaining book for the young. 
ing as it does with animals familiar to children, it forms a book of interest, and blends instruction with enter- 


THE FAVORITE ALBUM 
Illustrated throughout by Ernest GRiser. 
Full of many stories and absurd pictures. 
GIRLS AND THEIR 
By Even HAILe, author of *‘ Three Brown Boys.” 
fcap. 4to, boards, cloth back, lithographic cover, $1 25 ; 
ver, gold, and black, $1.75. 


} “It is exceedingly interesting and life-like as a story, and describes children and their doings just as they 
are, and not as goody-goody at all.” 


Crown 4to, cloth, gilt, $2. 
Deal- 


OF FUN AND FANCY. 


Crown 4to, cloth, $1.25. 


OPPOSITE NEIGHBORS. 
Over 40 illustrations. 200 pages 
cloth extra binding, in sil- 


Demorest’s Monthly. 


“PICTURES TO PAINT. 
With numerous original colored plates by KATE Greenaway, M. E, Epwarps, etc., 
etc., with accompanying outline engravings intended for water-color painting. 
Extra fcap. 4to, in colored wrapper, 50 cents ; or cloth, gilt, $1. 


PAINTING-BOOK FOR 


“LITTLE FOLKS.” 





Caricature and Other Comie Art, 


In All Times and Many Lands. By James Parton. | 
With 203 illustrations. 8vo, cloth, gilt tops and un- | 
cut edges, $s. | 


By Samuet Tayior CoLeripce. 
Gustave Doré. 
sumptuous volume. 
neat box, $ro. 


Illustrated by 
A magnificently illustrated and 
Folio, cloth, gilt edges, and in a 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 





GR Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price, 


| = 1 
| The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. | 
| 
| 








A series of outline drawings by KATE GREENAWAY, intended for water-color painting 
(with amusing letterpress descriptive of the pictures), specially prepared for the 
“ Little Folks.” Flexible board cover, lithographic side, 50 cents; cloth, gilt, $1. 
LITTLE FOLKS’ NATURE PAINTING-BOOK. 
Like ‘‘ Little Folks’ Painting-Book.” 60 pages, fcap. 4to, 50 cents; cloth, fullgilt, $1. 
BLACK AND WHITE PAINTING-BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Silhouette illustrations, Lithograph cover, 50 cents ; cloth, full gilt, $1. 


‘Cannot fail to be fascinating as well as helpful.” —Christian Intelligencer. 
“ Parents can hardly give their young children books out of which they will get more entertainment and 
more good occupation.” —Louisville Commercial. 


AND MANY OTHERS. 
For sale by all Booksellers, -r sent prepaid on receipt of theprice. 


CASSELL, PETTER, CALPIN & CO., 


New Holiday Catalogue just ready. Send for it, 


596 Broapway, New York, 


At 


Correspondence. 


A PAINTED TABLE. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: . 

Sir: In an early number of your admirable magazine I am 
told that you published an illustrated account of a table of twelve 
panels, each painted by an eminent New York artist. How can 
I procure the number ? How is the wood of the table_prepared 
to receive the color, and is it used for the background ? 

META, Albany, N. Y. 

ANSWER.—The article appeared in the June number (Vol. 3, 
No. 1) which we will mail to you on receipt of 35 cents. The top 
of the table must be quite smooth, and sized with the size sold at 
the artists’ colormen ; when dry, sketch the design or transter it, 
and fill in the outline with Chinese white, mixed with an eighth 
part of water-color megilp, well ground together, and suffi- 
ciently thinned with water to lie smooth. The colors are ainted 
over this as on paper, and the ground may be filled in with lamp- 
back and a little gum arabic, giving two or three coats. The 
table may be varnished with white spirit varnish. 


ART NEEDLEWORK MATERIALS. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: Please inform me exactly what kind of materials are 
arrasene and Bolton sheeting which are so often spoken of in 
your Art Needlework Department? (2) Where can I procure 
them? They are unknown at the dry goods and fancy stores 
here. (3) What are the most suitable materials for embroidering 
with crewel? (4) Is it proper to use crewel and silk on the 
same material ? S. B. T., Cambridge, Mass. 

ANSWER.—(1) Arrasene isa species of worsted chenille, but 
is not twisted round fine wire or silk, like ordinary chenille; 
though it is woven first into a fabric, and then cut in the same 
manner. It serves to produce broad effects for screen panels, or 
borders, and has a very soft, rich appearance when carefully 
used, It is made also in silk; but this is inferior to worsted ar- 
rasene, or the old-fashioned chenille. Bolton sheeting is a coarse 
twilled cotton fabric, seventy-two inches wide, of a beautiful soft 
creamy color, which improves much in washing. It is inexpen- 
sive, and an excellent ground for embroidery, either for curtains, 
bedspreads, chair coverings, or for ladies’ dresses or lawn-tennis 
aprons. (2) You can obtain them at R. H. Stearns & Co., 131 
Tremont Street, Boston, who keep every kind of material for art 
needlework. (3) Crewel is suitable for embroidery on all kinds 
of linen—on plain or diagonal cloth, serge, flannel, etc. (4) 
There can be no reasonable objection to doing so. Crewel is 
also very effective when used in conjunction with embroidery silk, 
or filoselle, either in conventional designs, or where flowers are 
introduced, The leaves may be worked in crewel, and the 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


flowers in silk, or the effect of the crewel increased by merely 
touching up the high light with silk. 


ETCHING ON LINEN AND SILK. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 
Sir: Please tell me in your correspondence how etching is 
done on linen and silk. A SUBSCRIBER. 
ANSWER.-—Directions for etching on linen are given in our 
issue for July 1880; for etching on silk, in October (see instruc- 
tions for Plate LXVII., page 110). 


WANTED, A WAY 70 HARDEN CASTS. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 
Sik: Can you give me a method for hardening plaster casts? 
I have heretofore painted them, but the paint fills up too much, 
and turns dark ; have also used a solution of wax and white soap, 
but do no: like the gloss it gives. E. C., Houston, Texas. 
ANSWER.—We know of no better way than painting them. 


SIMPLE CHINA PAINTING DESIGNS. 

Mrs. D. VAN D., of San Francisco, will find that we have 
acted upon her kindly suggestions. Professor Piton’sflower de- 
signs this month are quite simple, and we shall continue to give 
such for her benefit and that of other novices in china painting. 
Any of this series may be had separately, carefully colored by 
hand, on receipt of fifty cents at this office. 


Pressure of advertising compels the omission of much correspondence. 


SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 

PLATE LXXVII. is a design for a pincushion in appliqué. 
The leaves of different shades of green should be cut out and 
pasted on, and then the veins of the leaves should be worked in 
silk. The bird should be in three colors, the tail and wings 
black, the head blue, and the rest gray. The stem should be 
shaded brown, and the berries red. ‘These should be cut out the 
same as the leaves, and worked over. 

PLATES LXXVIII. and LXXIX. are pen-and-ink designs for 
kettle-drum invitation cards, drawn by Geo. R. Halm. 

PLATE LXXX. represents a variety of designs for handles, 
further mentioned under ‘‘ Decoration and Furniture.” 

The following are Prof. Cainille Piton’s instructions for paint- 
ing the four designs on the extra supplement: 

‘*The Lady” (1509).—The hat is brown felt, with white 
feathers around the border and a red feather on the top. The 
waist is deep violet velvet, and the breast jewelry in gold (silver 
yellow and yellow brown). The wrist ruffles are silk (yellow 
ochre). The petticoat is yellow satin with red velvet band. The 
gown is yellow ochre with brown, and the ornamentation is 
deep purple with carmine No. 3. The purse is red satin for the 
round ribbons near the hand, the rest black velvet with light 
blue pocket and golden fringes and strings. The border of the 














gown is light gray with white flowers, brown-green stem, and 
rose ribbons with velvet black border lines. The large pieces on 
the breast and on the sleeve are in the same style. 

‘« The Gentleman” (1509).—The cap is brown velvet (brown with 
blue or with black). The hair is auburn. The fur is reddish (red 
with brown andblack). The sleeves are deep violet velvet. The 
body-coat is yellow ochre with black velvet bands at the bottom. 
The facing of the large sleeves is yellow silk or pink. The 
stockings are light blue (ultramarine blue), and the shoes are 
deep brown. The purse is yellow, brown and gray No. 2, light. 
The facing of the overcoat is warm gray, shaded with neutral 


ray. 
6 Pink Azalea.”—First painting: Flower, gray No. 1, and 
foliage in deep chrome-green and yellow for mixing. Retouch 
with gray No. 2 and carmine Nos. 1 and 2 for the flower, and 
grass-green No. 5 mixed with brown No. 108 for the leaves. 

‘‘Clematis.""—First painting: Flower, light sky-blue, yellow 
for mixing and silver-yellow centre; foliage deep chrome-green 
and yellow for mixing. Second painting: Flowers, gray No 2, 
and brown No. 3 centre; foliage, grass-green No. 5 mixed with 
brown No. 108. 


BIBLIOMANIA IN THE PRESENT Day in France and 
England ; or, Some Account of Celebrated Recent Sales,"’ is the 
title of a beautifully printed little volume from the French of 
Philomneste Junior, with a notice and portrait of Frantz-Bauzon- 
net from Le Livre. It is published by J. W. Bouton. The 
prices at which the more important books were sold are given, 
together with the prices brought by the same books in previous 
sales, Altogether the contents of the volume are invaluable to 
a and by no means without interest to the general 
reader. 





BENEDICT BROS., keepers of the ‘‘ city time,’’ makea 
specialty of fine diamond jewelry, and though they are down 
town (Broadway and Cortlandt St.), the lovers of gems will be 
well repaid for the trouble of a visit. 

SEEKERS for charming holiday gifts should not fail 
to call at the Woman's Exchange, No. 4 E. 2oth St., where 
painted plaques and tiles, embroidered portiéres and curtains, 
and a multitude of other artistic articles can be found. Pur- 
chasers here may rely upon getting their money's worth, and 
may feel, moreover, that they are helping a most beneficent en- 
terprise for the relief of worthy but embarrassed women. 





THE store of M. J. Paillard & Co. should not be over- 
looked by the searcher for acceptable holiday presents. Music 
in a portable form abounds there in all imaginable shapes. You 
sit down in a chair, open an album, pick up a decanter—every- 
thing produces music. It is not at all needful to be musical 
yourself in order to have music at home, and you may have an 
endless variety of airs if you get Mr. Paillard’s patented inter- 
changeable cylinder music-box. 











> SUPERBLY Tnnagrrarep WoRKS+ 


Of Permanent Artistic Value, for the 


HOLIDAY SEASON, 1880-81. 


——— eee ——— — 


A Picturesque Tour in Picturesque Lands, 


FRANCE, SPAIN, ITALY, GERMANY, 
HOLLAND, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, SCANDINAVIA, ALGERIA, 


By L. G. SEGUIN. 
EDITION DE LUXE. 


Greece and Italy are described with 


Noble Works on Art. 


Winckelmann’s History of Ancient- Art. 


Translated from the German by Dr. G. H. Lopce. 

A new and cheaper edition of this unique classic, with 75 fine copper-plate engravings. Winckelmann has 
been translated into five languages, as the most important work on ancient zsthetics, and the copious annotations 
of various German, Italian and English critics are attached itl i 

} luminous | aang now and with a multitude of details of fascinating interest. 

A limited number of large paper copies h 

“ Winckelmann’s style resembles an ancient work of art. Each thought steps forth, fashioned in all its parts, 
and stands there, noble, simple, lofty, complete: 17 1s." —Herder. 


Two vols., 8vo, $9. 


to the new Boston edition. The fine arts of ancient 


ve been prepared as an EDITION DE LUXE. 


Jean-Francois Millet, Peasant and Painter. 


With 150 Illustrations on India paper. Printed on Dutch paper, and superbly 
bound in full vellum, inlaid with morocco and gold, after a special design by the emi- 
nent binder, Zahnesdorf. 


One volume, small folio. Supplied to Subscribers at $35 net. 


*,* This elegant work, which will take the place of the ‘ Venice,” “* Switzerland,” ‘‘ Spain,’ etc., of 
other years, will appeal at once to the taste of the most refined. The letterpress, by an author of eminence, 
and with grapaic descriptive power, and the illustrations, from designs by the most eminent modern artists 
of the various countries, c ing an ¢ ded field, full of variety and beauty, leave nothing to be desired. 
The edition is strictly limited to 300 copies, each of which is numbered, and supplied in the order of names 


DALZIELS’ BIBLE GALLERY. 


69 Superb Illustrations. India Paper Proofs. 
Folio, Vellum, and Calf, net, - - - . - - $35.00. 


*,* Messrs. Dalziel Brothers have for many years been engaged on this series of Bible Illustrations from 
Original Drawings by some of the most eminent British Artists. An India paper edition, of limited number, 
issued as “‘Dalztel’s Bible Gallery,” contains Drawings by Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., E. ¥. Pointer, 
R.A. G. F. Watts, R.A., £. ot ata Sore F. Madox Brown, Holman Hunt, and others. The Drawings 
have been made expressly for Messrs. Dadsfe/, and have never before been published. The volume, hand- 
somely bound .in vellum, is now ready, and subscribers’ names will be received by Scribner & Welford, 
who have secured the few copies allotted to America. 





r 
A History of Greek Sculpture. 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES DOWN TO THE AGE OF PHIDIAS. 
By A. S. Murray, of the British Museum With 70 illustrations. 
Royal 8vo, Cloth, a, RO Kiperabety Se Mrapsty iG $6.75. 
A companion volume to “ Du Maurier’s Sketches of English Society.” 


“OUR PEOPLE.” 


Sketched by CHARLES KeENE from the collection of “Mr. Punch.” 
tures; luxuriantly printed on fine paper, in red and black. 


Super-royal quarto, Cloth, H) oars? arene tik rs 


Nearly 400 pic- 


$10.50 


The Great Historic Galleries of England. 


Edited by Lord RonaALD Gower. Twenty-four large plates in permanent photography. 
Folio, Cloth, gilt, - - - ° ° é & g $12. 


Cust s ave invited to send for our full Catalogues of elegantly bound books, the Holiaay numbey 
of the “Book-Buyer,” and Illustrated Lists, before completing their Christmas selections, 








SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 745 Broadway, New York. 





Translated by HELENA DE Kay, from the French of ALFRED SensiER. With a portrait of Millet and numerous 
illustrations from his works. One elegant vol., square 8vo, $3. 

‘* His biography is so diversified, so different from our ordinary existence, that, if we had chosen to change 
the names, the book might have passed for a romance, the situations are so moving, the resignation is so incred- 
ible, and the action so varied. And yet the recital we have to make is but a true and faithful picture. . 

We have invented nothing, Sealant selling "=i Yred Sensier. 


The Heliotype Galleries. 


The finest pictures of the Great Masters, reproduced from the best engravings, by the heliotype process, which 
combines the precision of photography with the durability oi printers’ ink. Seven vols., full quarte pages, 
with descriptive text. Entirely new editions, with new plates and negatives. 

PRICE REDUCED FROM $10 TO $7.50 A YOLUME. 
ENGRAVINGS FROM LANDSEER, GEMS OF THE DRESDEN GALLERY, 
TuHeE TITIAN GALLERY, STUDIES FROM RAPHAEL, 

THE GOETHE GALLERY, GREAT COMPOSERS, 
Toscui’s ENGRAVINGS FROM CORREGGIO. 
A Rubricated Descriptive Catalogue sent free. 


Records of the Late William M. Hunt, 


By Henry C. Ancett, M.D. One vol., small quarto. With illustrations from Hunt's pictures. $1.50. 

Reprinted from the A “antic Monthly, with revisions and additions, and forming an admirable history of the 
foremost American artists of late years. Very charming anecdotes, and a rich collection of studio talk and aph- 
orisms on art and painting in Paris and Boston. 


Woman in Music. 


By Grorce P. Upton. One vol., 12mo, $2. With heliotype portraits and illustrations. ; 
The design of this work is to show that while women have originated nothing in music, their influence over 
great composers has been stimulating and all-powerful. This theory is illustrated in the lives of leading com- 


= The Open Fireplace in All Ages. 


By J. Pickerinc Putnam, Architect. One vol., r2mo, $2. With 26g illustrations, of which 36 are full-page, 
illustrating many fireplaces of historical and artistic interest, together with original designs and suggestions for 
modern use, : 

THE DAINTIEST HOLIDAY BOOK OF 1880. 


A Dream of Fair Women. 


By ALFRED eee. Rich arabesque binding, fine cream-tinted paper, full gilt edges, $5; morocco antique 

or tree calf, $o. 

“ A Dream of Fair Women” is “A noble holiday book” (Boston Advertiser). ‘ Sumptuously set in type 
and illustration” (V. Y. Herald). “ One of the most refined of holiday gift-books” (Boston Gazette), ‘‘ A vol- 
ume of singular attractiveness” (V. VY. Evening Post). ** A beautiful holiday gift-book” (Cincinnati Commer- 
cial). ‘A book of unusual merit’’ (Boston Courier). ‘“ Deli ly an quisitely executed” (VV. ¥. Commer- 
eial Advertiser). ‘None will exceed it in beauty” (Commonwealth). “A volume worthy of the immortal 
poem” (Providence Fournal). “ Possessing singular attractions” (V. VY. Graphic). 














*,* Sold by all booksellers ; sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


JAMES R,. OSGOOD & CO., 211 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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“A new and refreshing style of gift-book.”—Com- 
mercial. Advertiser. 


THE LOVERS OF PROVENCE: 


AUCASSIN AND NICOLE 


We ae 
A most idyllic and beautiful pan e, or a 
Story,’’ of the Troubadours, from a Manuscript of the 
— Century, preserved in the great French National 


Library. Translated by A. R. MacponouGu. 2 
charming Prefatory Note and Poem by Mr. 
STEDMAN. 


ILLUSTRATED 


with choice engravings after drawings designed for this 
book by ALEXANDRE bipa, and additional illustrations by 
Mary Hattock Foote, 'W. HamitTon Gipson, and 
F. Dietman. Large paper, with red marginal rule. 
Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, $3.50; full calf or 
morocco, $7. 

Mr. Stedman says: “The devisers of the present 
translation of this charming little romance could hardly 
have hit upon a more tasteful variation from the conven- 
tional holiday book. ‘lhe work itself is instinct with the 

beauty of nature and the spirit of poesy, when skies 
were fair and poesy was young. . Mr. Mace 
donough’s translation is an admirable and characteristic 
piece of his work, a sensitive rendering of the grace of 
the original, with its quaint turns of thought and deli- 
cacies of early Romantic feeling. . «. It is credit- 
able to American bookcraft that this pearl of medizval 
literature should be so exquisitely reset for the enjoy- 
ment of a public whose taste for the beautiful, thus 
grown a feeds on, increases with each new year.” 

“ Nothing more attractive in the whole list of holiday 
books.” —Avening Fost. 

* Delightful, original, 
cial Advertiser. 

*« Exquisitely illustrated. ”— Daily Graphic. 

“ A beautiful and curious production.”—N. VY. Mail. 


and full of grace.”—Commer- 


*,* Sold seneailbiies or mailed, postpaid, by 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, Publishers, 
No. 27 Park Place, New York. 
SUPERB 


Illustrated Books 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 





. 
American Painters. 


New and Enlarged Edition, containing 
Biographical Sketches of Sixty-eight 
American Artists, with One Hundred 
and Four Examples of their Works, 
engraved on Wood in the most perfect 
manner. 








| 
| 


A new edition of this superb work is now ready, ez- | 


tending the number of engravings from eighty-three 
to one hundred and four, representing sixty-eight of 
the leading painters. No similar work, in any country, 
illustrative of contemporaneous art, surpasses it in the 
number or excellence of its engravings. 


One volume, quarto, cloth, extra gilt, price 
$8.00; in full morocco, $15.00. 


British Painters. 


With Eighty Examples of their Work en- 
graved on Wood. 

“British Painters,” in size and general character, is 
& companion-work to “American Painters.” It con- 
tains eighty examples of their work engraved on wood, 
representing forty painters, including Turner, Constable, 
Mulready, Wilkie, Haydon, Etty, Eastlake, Stanfield, 
Landseer, and Creswick, among earlier painters, and 
Faed, Alma-Tadema, Poynter, Walker, Holl, Paton, 
and Reviere, among contemporaneous painters. 


One volume, quarto, cloth, extra gilt, price 
$6.00; full morocco, $12.00. 
III. 


Italy. 


From the Alps to Mount Etna. IIlus- 
trated with Seventy-two full page il- 
lustrations and about Three Hundred 
smaller engravings. Edited by T. 
ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 

This superb volume presents to the public a vivid 
reproduction of Italian life and scenery, such as no 
work has hitherto attempted. 

Fron the pinnacles of the snow-capped Alps, away 
to the flaming summit of Mount Etna, lies that smiling 
fairy-land whose treasures of Art and History have been 
for ages the study of cultured man; that region of 
supreme delight, which prince and subject ever long to 
view—that clime at once of romance and magnificence— 
ITALY. 

Those who have never visited the Italian Peninsula 
have in this work its truest resemblance that can be 
imprinted on their minds, while those who have been 
there will possess the richest possible souvenir of their 
trave.s. 

One volume, folio, in full morocco, price 


$20.00. 
D. Appleton & Co, 
PUBLISHERS, 
1, 3 and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO., 


IMPORTERS, 


28 East 14th Street, 9 Rue de 
NEW YORK. PARIS 


HOUSE DECORATIONS, 


consisting of Jardiniéres, Baskets, Pots, Vases, Horse- 
shoes, Balloons and Parachutes filled with Leaf — 
Ferns, Flowers and Fruits, imitating nature to perfec 
tion, prepared especially for the HOLIDAY SE {son. 
Sets or ELecant MILLINERY FORMED OF 
BONNETS AND MUFFS 
to match, and NOVELTIES in MILLINERY TRIM- 
MING (¢ 300Ds, ORNAMENTS ofall kinds, FANCY | 
FEATHERS and OSTRICH PLUMES. 
BRIDAL CARNITURES 
in sets of WREATHS, Corsage and Skirt Bouquets, 
Necklaces and Pendants. Wristlets and Armlets of | 
Orange Flowers, White Lilac and Lilies of the Valley. | 
CALL EARLY in the morning to avoid the throngs. 
i. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
. B.—The “Artificial Flower Guide,” with beauti- 
fully illustrated catalogue, mailed free on application. 


AN IMPORTANT ART-WORK. 


A HISTORY OF PAINTING: 


ANCIENY, 
RARLY CHRISTIAN, AND MEDIAVAL. 


From the German of the late Dr. ALFrep WoLtTMANN 
and Dr. Kart WoERMANN. Edited by Sipnry Cot- 
vin, M.A., Slade Professor of Fine Arts in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 





illustrations. Cloth, $7.50; 


tree calf, $15. 


half morocco, $10.50; 


Popular in Style.—“ The style in which the work is 
conceived is popular rather than technical, and yet the 
standard of treatment is not thereby lowered. The 


| 





} 


} 


House Furnishing. 


Crockery, China, Glass, 
Cooking Utensils. 


‘Brass Fire Goops. 


Lewis & Conger. 


601 & 603 Sixth Avenue. 
338 & 1340 Broadway. 





FA ENRY PARRY, 


AGENT FOR 


MAW & CO.’S ART AND DECORATED GLAZED 


Large 8vo, with numerous | 


mechanical execution is unexceptionable ; in typography, | 


presswork, and all the minor details of a well-made book, 

nothing is "slighted. The illustrations are one hundred 
and thirty-six in number, aad include fac-similes of 
many of the most valued productions of ancient and 
medizval art.”—Boston Traveller. 


German in its Thevegghnees—" Jerman it is in 
its thoroughness, but it is German without the drought 
which usually afflicts the historical works of the scholars 
of that nation, ‘The authors do not belong to the Dry- 
as-dust family.”—W. Y. Evangelist. 


The Best Manual.—‘‘All this combined makes 
Woltmann’s work the best manual, and the best refer- 


| ence-book on the history of painting in the English 


| 





language.” —Boston Advertiser. 


A Great Treatise.—‘‘ The work as it stands is the 
first half of a great treatise broad as art itself in scope, 
scrupulously faithful in treatment, and founded upon 
scholarship the profoundest and most admirably bal- 
anced,” —N. Y. Evening Post. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 


PUBLISHERS, 


755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





TILES, 


No. 42 EAST TWENTY-THIRD ST., 


(Adjoining Y. M. C. A. Building), V.Y. 


J. B. WOOLLEY, 
WHOLESALE DEALER IN 

JAPANESE + AND + CHINE 
Surios, Screens, 

PORCELAINS, e BRONZES, e ETC., 


7 WASHINGTON PLACE, 
Cor. Mercer St., 





SE 


opp. rear New York Hotel, 


Affane at fry th navt 2 aw 
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hi e and valuable stock at unprece- 
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| dentedly low prices. 
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° 
A SUITABLE HOLIDAY GIFT FOR 
A CHINA DECORATOR: 
THE AMATEUR’S MINIATURE KILN. Saves 
all delay, risk, and — of sending her work away 


Prices, $3 to $23, complete. Send for 
N. M. Foro, Patentee, Port Richmond, N.Y. 


- 


Miss McDonald’s Art Classes, 


No. 4 EAST 20th STREET, 
BENNETT FAIENCE TAUGHT. 


circular. 








Suggestions for Holiday Gifts, 


A New Portfolio of Proofs from 
SCRIBNER and ST. NICHOLAS. 


Fifty proof impressions of choicest recent pic- 
tures from these magazines, laid loosely in a 
portfolio, The most valuable and beautiful col- 


| lection yet made of modern wood engravings. 


| $5. 


Price, 
Edition limited to 1500, of which two thirds 
were sold before issue. No proofs sold sepa- 
rately. 


“The Wonderful Christmas St. Nicholas” 


is a grandly illustrated Holiday book, costing 
only thirty cents. First edition, 105,000; the 
most beautiful issue of a child’s magazine ever 
made, containing an operetta, capital Christmas 
stories, etc, 


ST, NICHOLAS BOUND VOLS. 


Volume VII. (1880) now ready, in two parts, 
elegantly bound in red and gold, contains 1000 
pages, and nearly as many original wood en- 
gravings. Price, $2.50 per part. Last year's 


Several of the pictures printed in tint. 


| edition was entirely exhausted before Christmas. 


| 


‘** The best present for an intelligent child.”’ 
Baltimore Gazette, 


SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, New York, 


books lately published by J.‘ 





New Books. eaasginngeas ee ad 
. Bouton are 
the following : “ Schools of Modern Art in 
Germany ;” “ Bibliomania in the Present 
England ;” “ Rem- 
brandt’s Works,” 


Plates ; ‘‘ Don Quixote,” 


Day in France and 


Complete with — 336 
new library edi- 


tion, 4 vols.; ‘*‘ The Treatyse of Fyshyng 


Wyth an Angle;” “The Book of St. Al- 
bans,” by Julian Borners ; and the “‘ Life, 
Works, and Opinions of Heinrich Heine,” 


Svo. 


by Mr. Stigand, 2 vols., 
L’ Art for 1881 promises to excel all 


previous years of that wonderful publica- 
tion. Send for a prospectus, containing 
terms of subscription and a full descrip- 
tion of the new premium etching, given 


gratuitously to subscribers. ., 


J. W. Bouton, » 706 suena New York. 








| Eeepers of th> City Time. 


Ten Minutes from r4th Street.—Benedict’s Time. 


DIAMONDS 


A SPECIALTY, 
Agents for WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


fine Watches, Precious Stones, 
Pewelry and Sterling Silver. 


Our ONLY sToRE is in the Benepict BuitpinG, 
171 BROADWAY, Corner of Courilandt St., N.Y. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


ESTABLISHED Jeu), 


| The Sixth Avenue Elevated R. R. stops at Courtlandt 


| 





_ Scripiion, 





Street, near rear of The Benedict Building. 


wocen® Gronps of Salary 
s | a At 23 Union Square, 







\ NEW YORK. 
yi Average Price about . . $15. 


Illustrated Catalogues can be had 
; on application, or will be mailed by 
4 enclosing to cents to 
uy JOHN ROGERS, 
NEW YORK. 


23 Union Square, 


Visitors are always welcome. 





PICTURE FRAMES, 
FINE ARTS, MIRRORS, 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 

H. WILMURT & CO., 
bet. 54th and 55th Sts., New York. 


FRAMES 


969 Sixth Avenue, 


1° Bronze A SPECIALTY 


GOLDBERG & SUSSMANN, 


ARVISYS' + MATERIALS.* 


, Water and China Colors for Painting and Drawing. 





A large assortment of studies for copying and fancy 
articles for decorative purposes Mail orders 
receive prompt attention, 

262 SIXTH AVENUE, Near {7th St., N. Y. 





LUDOYVICI’S 


STUDIO, 


SSI BROADWAY. 


Cor. 19th Street, NEW YORK. 


We would respectfully solicit the patronage of 
those desiring, in every respect, the utmost care in 
the taking of PORTRAITS in every style, and 
to PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK of every de- 
at the lowest prices consistent with the 
most superior workmanship. 

Portraits in Oil, CRAYON, 
or in colors, Water Colors, 


Black and White, 
sndia Ink, or in minia- 
ture form, executed in the most artistic manner 
and to the satisfaction of those honoring us with 
their attention, 


JULIUS LUDOVICI, 
THOMAS LORD. 


Signed, 


| ANDREW GILLEN, Photographer. 





ESTERBROOK’ 


STANDARD 


S 








ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26JohnSt., New York, 


WARREN, FULLER & CO., macros ARTISTIC WALL-PAPERS, 


No. 129 East 42d ~ i adjoining Grand Central Depot, 


The Designs in Wall-Papers § 
by the American Artists, 


Mr. LOUIS C. TIFFANY 


AND 


Mr. SAMUEL COLMAN, 


Are produced SOLELY by 
this firm. 


New 


me CURERUGV RICO PERV RVR aI ar 
AS ATA AS eee = 


bs yf 








York. 


A fine collection of 





Window-Shades Made to Suit 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS, 





iv 





FISHER & BIRD, 


Ant Workers “wig and American Marbles, 


FOR DECORATIVE AND DOMESTIC PURPOSES. Also 
MONUMENTAL MARBLE AND GRANITE WORK, 
97 to 103 East Houston Street, New York. 


IN ALL 
KINDS OF 


EsTABLISHED 1830.] 





CHINA FIRED FOR AMATEURS 


IN A SUPERIOR MANNER. 
CHARGES MODERATE. 


BENNETT gf LYCHTT, 
4 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK. 


N. E. MONTROSS 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


For all Branches of Drawing, Painting, and Decorating, 
1380 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
er 


C HINA WNINOWINA HANCOCK & SON’S 


CELEBRATED WORCESTER AMATEUR COLORS. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR 
PAINTING ON CHINA AND EARTHENWARE. 
Over and under the Glaze. 
Largest variety in America of MINERAL Conama, Lacroix’s Tues, etc. 





Exceptionally Low Prices. 
Catalogue mailed Free. 












Send for Price-List, 


J. MARSCHING & co., 21 Park Place, New York. 





C 


This is the cheapest and most 
elegant fabric for 


CURTAIN 
DRAPERIES, 





Send for our Catalogue for 1881, 
NOW READY. 


(Ce Everything at Club rates. 

(= Everything Free of Postage. 

All the 84 periodicals at $8.45, and others at 
similar rates, 


We make FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS a 


both sides; very heavy; soft 
superb to embroider for table 


or piano covers. 


gtr sone riciag For sale in New York by 
LONDON PUNCH,. . . per year, $3 75 
LONDON TIMES (Weekly), . © 3:25 ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 
ees eg ae A. T, STEWART & CO. 
CHAMBERS’ Sigs 
LLUSTRATED LONDON NEWs, “875 LORD & TAYLOR 


JAMES McCREERY & (0. 
J. & C. JOHNSTON. 
B. L, SOLOMON’S SONS. 


AND BY 


All other prominent ENGLISH, FRENCH, and 
GERMAN Periodicals at corresponding rates. 


(e Send for our Catalogue, giving club prices 
on nearly Two THOUSAND publications. Free by 
mail to any address. 


A. H. ROFFE & CoO., 


11 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass, 


‘AdIdVad =NOLHSVI ~*| 


Leading Dealers inall sections 
of the United States. 





M 


DELLUC’S SACHETS D'iRIS DE FLORENCE. 
DELLUC’S CELEBRATED TOILET WATERS, 
DELLUC’S BISCOTINE (Infants’ Food). 

DELLUC’S SANS PAREIL HAIR TONIC 
BELLUC’S ELIXIR OF TRUE CALISAYA BARK. 


ANGELIQUE ae Stud 
ae) OTR W ao Our importations consist of most exquisite Per.umes 


and finest Toilet Articles. Celebrated Paris and London 
Houses are the only ones Lp Serer 





To Preserve your Teeth 


USE_ONLY 


os 3 ROADWAY 
NEW -YORK, 





ALL GOODS COMING FROM OUR HOUSE ARE 
WARRANTED TO BE GENUINE. 





The Most Pleasant and Bfficacious 
Tooth Wash, SOLD EVERYWHERE, 





THE BODEGA HAMPER, FOR FAMILY USE. 
$ l O ) t Bottle Madeira. 


I “Pale Sherry. 
Twelve Bottles of 


I “* Brown Sherry. 
I “ Old Port, 
Assorted Wines 


“Rich Malmsey. 
3 Bottles Assorted Claret. 
oe 3. Assorted Whiskies. 
and Spirits. s *) Rie 


HAMPER “A,” half dozen assorted Wines and Spirits, $5. 
Hampers, variously assorted, can be had by application. Send for Price-List. 


THE BODEGA, Timothy Stevens, 83 Cedar St., | door E. of Broadway, N. Y. 
BRANCH: 351 BROADWAY.. 








Price, 90 Cents per Yard, 


62 inches wide; satin finish | 


as down; all made shades; 


| First Street, East Cambridge, Mass. 


| 
| 
| 


| 





| MANUFACTURERS OF LEADING STYLEs, 


THE ART AMATEUR. 








' CABINET MANTEL TOPS 
| With bevelled Plate or Plain Mirrors 


TILE HEARTHS, Etc. 


| 
8. The most varied and complete stock of fine Mantels, et, 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 
in the _— now on exhivitiun. 


VoD : MANTELS 


T. B. STEWART & C0., 75 and 77 West 23d Street, New York. 


UPHOLSTERY FELTS, DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK 


In Crewel, Silk, and Floss. 








SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
ee begun, with materials to finish, for Tidies 


Art Embroidery and Decorative Needlework. reens, Cushions, etc. 
Samples of 36 Shades on Receipt of 10 eonts. Send 3 cents for Catalogue. 
Bentley Bros., 856 Broadway, bet. 13th & 14th Sts. | Bentley Bros.. 856 broadway, bet. 13th & 14thSts 





Souvenir of Sarah Bernhardt. 
Beautifully printed on heavy plate paper, with tinted backgrounds. 


Eight Original Sketches by Mlle. BernuarpT, illustrating her plays, 
together with her Portrait, a View of her Home, and other full- 
page Drawings, of her Painting and Sculpture, by CAMILLE Piton 
and others. Price, Twenty-five Cents. 


Sold by BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, and Newsmen generally, 
or sent direct from THE ART AMATEUR Office on receipt of price. 


FROST & ADAMS, 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Mathematical Instruments, etc, © Lacroix's Colors for China Painting, a Specialty 
37 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


= Catalogues furnished gratis upon application. 


“KNABE” PIANOFORTES, | GABLER” PIANOFORTES, 








| Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Work-| The Best Medium-Priced Piano 


manship, and Durability. in the World. 
TERMS REASONABLE.—Pianos on Instalment, Pianos to Rent, Pianos Taned by competent tuners. 


= Ww. TYR, Agenit, 
Over Wittiams & Everetr’s, 506 Washington Street, Boston. 


F. GELDOWSKY FURNITURE CO. Ghina 9 Cile Pecorative orks. 
->ARY: HURNIWURE:* 





Instruction in all branches China Painting. 
Amateurs’ Work Fired and Gilded. 
Broken Sets Matched 
Painting on China, in the Style of Haviland’s Limoges 
aience Wares, carefully taught. 
THEO. WALTER, 


16 Enapp St, (off Beach), near Washington St., BOSTON. 


EDWARD 5 Werle & Co.'s 


GOLD PENS. >) 


Gold, Silver, Coral, Onyx, Agate,and Rubber Pencils, Pen and Pencil Cases, Teeth-Picke, ete, 


44 EAST 14th STREET (Union Square), NEW YORK. 
=~ Our Goods are Sold by First-class Dealers everywhere. 


WATSON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF | ART 
“+ OBJECES + OF = ARE | 
UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 


Horse Cars from Scollay, Bowdoin and Hay- 
market Square, Boston. 

















Wt EDWARD TOND KCO.PAT 





PAINTINGS, CAMEOS, 
JEWELRY, CERAMICS, 
ANTIQUES, Etc. 





| [[g— Now on exhibition, a few choice specimens of 


Cor, 17th Street, Sévres, 


#&A F. MULLER, TAILOR.* 


81 Union Square, Corner 16th Street, New York City, 


Ladies’ Equestrian Outfits and Jackets a Specialty. 


THE BEST IMPORTED GOODS FOR GENTLEMEN’S WEAR, AND THE MOST APPROVED STYLES. 








SAVE. YOUR CAGE PETS. 


SHEPPARD'S SONG RESTORER, 


This preparation will in every case restore to their 
natural notes Birds who have lost their song, from 
the effects of cold or excessive mouiting. For breed- 
ing birds and their young it is invaluable. Price, 

ste by acai sent by mail, postage paid. Also for 
ealers. 


er E. McALLISTER, 29 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Postage accepted. Reference as to m 
reliability, THz ep reel . 


NATION AT 


RINK: ART: KOUNDRY, 


No. 218 East 25th Street, New York. 


Artistic Bronze Decoration for plea. 
Monuments and Alta 


Architects’ Designs executed, and designe Sarnieed 
“Anristic Monuments tx Graxirs ax Bronze. 














245+ R+WAMBS 


59 Carmine Street, N.Y. 


Sixtu Avenve Cars pass THE Door, 


Church Furnishers. 


MEMORIALS A SPECIALTY 




















_IN__| STERLING SILVER. _ 
“IN_| POLISHED _ BRASS. 
~IN_ | POLISHED BRONZE. 

IN | CARVED WOOD. 
~—IN_ | MARBLE and STONE, 

IN ILLUMINATIONS. __ 

ee, STAINED CLASS. _ 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 

















